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A SONG OF THE CENTENNIAL. 
BY 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 


THE present issue of this paper is accom- 
panied with a Supplement devoted exclu- 
sively to a new poem by Joaquin Miller, 
entitled ‘‘ A Song of the Centennial.’”’ This 
poem is essentially American in every 
thought and phase, and radiant through- 
out, as its name implies, with the fire of 
patriotie inspiration, is full of the melody 
and graceful movement which are socharac- 
teristic of Mr. Miller’s muse. There is no 
reason to doubt that it will assert for itself 
a permanent place in American literature 
as a fitting expression of the harmonious 
suggestions arising from the nation’s great 
anniversary. It is elaborately illustrated, 
in full keeping with the spirit of the text, 
and deserves to be preserved in every 
household in the land as the most spirited 
lyric which the Centennial Year has pro- 


duced. 
A matter of course now, whenever a con- 
vention meets to nominate National 
or State candidates for office, that it seems 
to be regarded as something essential to 
the existence of a party, and of Jong-estab- 
lished precedent. But it is, in truth, of 
very recent origin, and, except in the case 
of a newly formed party of whose princi- 
ples and motives the people are wholly 
ignorant, a platform, or declaration of 
principles, is altogether unnecessary, and 
generally altogether unmeaning. The De- 
mocratic Party, for example, has been in 
existence so long, its principles are so 
well understood, and its objects and aims 
have been so frequently proclaimed, that 
there ean be no necessity for narrating 
them. The Republican Party is also suf- 
ficiently well known by its acts and its 
original assertion of the motives that in- 
fluenced its founders, and there can be no 
need of any repetition of its principles 
now. It was well said by one of the mem- 
bers of the Republican Convention at Cin- 
cinnati that its candidate must be its 
platform; but that did not prevent the 
Convention from issuing a platform, which 
it seems to be generally conceded was 
about as near nothing as need be. 
Nominating conventions used to be con- 





POLITICAL PLATFORMS. 


PLATFORM of principles is so mucha 


™“ tent with doing the work for which they 


were constituted, and clearly they have no 
right to go beyond the simple duty of se- 
lecting candidates; but the superfluous 
work of framing a platform has had such a 
fascination, that, since it was first indulged 
in, the delegates to State and National Con- 
ventions have been unable to resist the 
temptation to string together a set of po- 
litical generalities which have been any- 
thing but glittering. The ‘‘ platform” ofa 
party has no binding influence; the candi- 
dates who are said to ‘‘stand upon it”’ pay 
very little attention to it, and as they are 
voiceless in its adoption, and have no 
opportunity afforded them of knowing what 
it is until the convention which framed it 
has been dissolved, they are compelled 
to accept it and make the best of it, 
whether they like it or not. It is as though 
a man were to join a Church and then study 
its creed. Governor Hayes, for example, 
when accepting the nomination for the 
Presidency, said he would read the plat- 
form of the convention and express his 
opinion of it at his leisure. Clearly, 
then, he did not regard the platform 
‘‘adepted,” as the phrase is, at Cincinnati 
as of any importance. As he had not read 
it, he must have been uncertain whether 
he approved it. But what if he should 
not approve of it, would he do as the 
late Mr. Greeley did, when the platform 
of the convention which nominated General 
Taylor was not in accordance with his 
wishes, ‘‘ spitupon it”? Ofcourse he would 





do nothing of the kind, and of course he 
will find no fault with the platform which 
was so framed that no one would find the 
least difficulty of standing upon it, at least 
while there should be any chance of its 
bearing him into the Presidency. 

It was proposed at one convention to 
adopt the Constitution of the United States 
as a platform and that would have been a 
very prudent, but a wholly ufthecessary 
thing to do. There was no platform or 
declaration of principles thought to be 
hecessaty when Washington and his suc- 
cessors, up to the time of Jackson, were 
put itt nomination for the Presidency, 
and there ought to be as little need of 
one now. The candidate is, in reality, 
the platform, but all parties have fallen into 
the bad habit of prolonging the tedious- 
ness of the nominating conventions by 
appointing a committee to report a string 
of political platitudes which are unauthor- 
ized by any constituted body, and which 
can have no binding effect upon any con- 
stituency. Why then should so practical a 
people as we are proud to regard ourselves 
persist in so unprofitable a custom? It is 
difficult to say why, unless it be that it is 
hard to get out of a rut which we have 
been accustomed to travel in. It is too 
late now to make any change: the two 
parties have adopted their platform and 
nominated their candidates; but there are 
other conventions to be held in the Fall. 
Governors are to be nominated, and it is to | 
be hoped that at the next convention which 
is held, the practice of making a plat- 
form of principles for the candidate to 
stand upon will be abandoned, and that his 
own character and the past of the party 
will be in themselves a sufficient declara- 
tion of principles for both. 


THE OUTLOOK IN EUROPE. 


INCE the deposition and death of the 
Sultan Abdul-Aziz Khan things have 
wonderfully quieted down in Europe. The 
war-cloud which for a time hung so por- 
tentously over the eastern part of that con- 
tinent has rolled past; and if there is not 
now an absolute calm, there is at least a 
temporary lull, and a reasonable prospect 
of the continuance of tolerably fair politi- 
eal weather. The view which we took of 
the situation a couple of weeks ago has 
been abundantly justified, and we may 
safely say that for the present year, at 
least, if not for the next decade, the Great 
Powers will avoid being brought into 
conflict over the remains of Turkey in 
Europe. 

Six or eight weeks ago he would have 
been a bold man who should have predicted 
the state of things which now exists. War 
never seemed so imminent as when, after 
the Salonica outrage, it became known that 
while Russia, Austria and Germany had 
agreed upon a course of policy to be pur- 
sued regarding the East, Great Britain had 
refused t». join them, and at the same 
time announced her intention to stand 
aloof and guard her own interests. The 
probability of an early outbreak of hostili- 
ties was not lessened, in public estimation, 
when business was carried on at the double- 
quick in British dockyards, and when 
British ironclads were multiplied in the 
Mediterranean and hurried forward to the 
Bosphorus. Whether British influence had 
anything to do with the coup d'état at Con- 
stantinople we are unaware; but it is unde- 
niable that after the death of the Sultan 
and the accession of Mourad Effendi to the 
supreme power, British counsels prevailed, 
and the policy of the three Emperors was 
quietly abandoned. A little show of deter- 
mination, backed up by a sufficient show of 
force, is always more effective than merely 
honeyed words ; and there can be little doubt 
that the determined attitude and the 
promptitude of action of the British Gov- 
ernment constituted the main reasons why 
the policy of coercing the Porte was 
abandoned, and why peaceful counsels 
gained the ascendency. There are few, in 
any land, who regret that war on a gigantic 
seale has for the present been averted ; and 
while the Turkish Government is placed 
under a debt of gratitude to Mr. Disraeli 
and his Foreign Secretary, Lord Derby, the 
world generally is pleased to see Great 
Britain once more exerting her old power 
in the affairs of Europe. 

It is not pretended that while peace is 
preserved any real difficulty is settled. 
It is not claimed that the preservation of 
the Turkish Empire on this side of the 
Dardanelles is in any high sense desirable. 
But it is useless to destroy one state of 
things if there is no prospect of substitut- 
ing a better; and this ought always tobea 
sufficient reason for the exercise of caution 
before the sword is unsheathed and a vast 
and ruinous war initiated. The time must 
come when the Cross shall resume its place 
on the dome of St. Sophia, and when the 
Turk shall retrace his steps to the other 
side of the Hellespont. But that time is not 
yet. The pear is not fully ripe. The 
cutting-up of Turkey into little independ- 
ent States could not cure, while it might 
aggravate, existing grievances; and the crea- 





tion of a new and powerful State under the | certain party and personal interests and 
patronage of Russia or of Austria, or of both, | purposes. This, of course, implies a slur on 
would seriously disturb the balance of power. | journalists, than whom there does not exist 


Great Britain, therefore, did well to inter- 


pose herauthority ; and the ready manner in | men. 


which that authority was yielded to, shows 
that, in the opinion even of the Imperial 
Powers, that nation has still sufficient in- 
fluence to create combinations in Europe 
strong enotigh to thwart their best con- 
ecocted schemes. It is impossible for 
Great Britain to make a great military 
display of her owh on thé Continent; but 
there is tiothing to hinder British gold 
from doing to-day what it did in the days 
of Marlborough and Louis XIV., and in 
the days of Wellington and Napoleon I. 
It is true that there are now fewer small 
States, and consequently the difficulty of 
finding auxiliaries might be greater. But 
Great Britain had never been so strong 
and so defiant as when Europe, under the 
heel of Napoleon, was arrayed against her; 
and it ought not to be forgotten that if the 
difficulty of hiring is increased because the 
Continental States are fewer and larger, 
the ability to hire is increased in propor- 
tion. The British Empire was never 
more wealthy; and if the occasion called 
for it, the gold of the treasury and the 
wealth of the people would be freely spent. 
There are sufficient causes of jealousy 
among the Continental Powers, smaller and 
greater, to enable her to use her influence 
with effect. The cry is often raised that 
Great Britain has fallen from her proud 
position as one of the great controlling 
powers of the world. Such, evidently, is 
not the opinion of Gortschakoff, Bismarck, 
or of Andrassy. They know the trouble 
she could make—the damage she could do. 
It is always well to look facts in the face; 
and this expression of England's will— this 


manifestation of England’s strength -- is 
one of the great features of the day. If 


Turkey is saved for the time-being, Eng- 
land has saved her; and should war at an 
early day be forced upon the latter Power, 
directly or indirectly, she is evidently not 
unwilling to buckle en her armor and try 
her fortunes alike by land and sea. 


JOURNALISM IN AMERICA. 


Nore is more remarkable in our 
national growth than the power at- 
tained by the press. It wields an influ- 
ence superior to any other social influence, 
and such an influence as it does not exer- 
cise in any other nation on the face of the 
globe. It is less than two hundred years 
sinee the first newspaper was published in 
America, and yet to-day there are nearly 
6,000 newspapers and periodicals, printing 
annually more than a million and a half 
copies, and circulating among all classes 
of our population. We print, to speak in 
round numbers, more than five times as 
many newspapers as England or France, 
seven times as many as Prussia and Italy, 
and nine times as many as Austria. In- 
deed, of the 8,000 newspapers and periodi- 
cals in the world, we have nearly three- 
fourths in the United States. A strong 
comment on the intelligence of our people, 
and the thirst they manifest for knowledge 
regarding public events. 

Nor is the variety less remarkable than 
the number of our journals. There are 
papers advocating every shade of religion 
and every phase of politics. There are 
papers for every class in life; papers for 
instruction and papers for amusement ; 
papers for the lawyer, the banker, the 
physician; and besides these, there has of 
late sprung up a new phase of journalistic 
enterprise, which gives to the world not 
only text but pictures. This last phase of 
journalism appeals to everybody. A pic- 
ture is a thing that one who runs may 
read. A glance tells a whole story —and 
tells it oftentimes more clearly than col- 
umns of text would do. Aside, too, from 
their usefulness, everybody loves pictures. 
The merest baby recognizes with delight 
familiar forms in a picture—and the 
whole public are mere babies in that 
respect. A natural’ element in the human 
mind is curiosity. When we read of 
places we like to know how they look. 
When we are about to vote for a man, or 
send a representative on a foreign mission, 
or hear of one of our fellow-mortals dis- 
tinguishing himself in some way or another, 
we like to know how he looks. The illus- 
trated papers of the country supply us with 
a response to our curiosity, and so thor- 
oughly that the great men and great places 
of the world are almost as familiar to us 
to-day as our own homes and neighbors. 
The influence of the newspapers in polities 
is nowadays so well acknowledged, that 
every party must have its organs, or it is 
impossible for it to hope for success. Here 
again the illustrated papers have played a 
great part, and caricatures and political 
cartoons have been efficient agents in our 
late political contests. 

It has become a fashion among a certain 
class of croakers to sneer at the profession 
of journalism, and to pronounce it corrupt. 
It is said that papers are bought up by 
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a more honest and straightforward body of 
There have been fewer scandals in 
the ptofession of journalism during the 
past few years than in almost any other 
profession, not excepting the holy calling of 
the Christian ministry, Journalists are un- 
doubtedly paid for party work. But stump 
speakers are paid also for doing the same 
kind of work, and nobody doubts their 
integrity because they do so. Preachers 
are paid for preaching certain doctrines, or 
at least because they hold certain doctrines, 
and nobody speaks of their being ‘* bought 
up” on this account. It is true that men 
are paid for writing in certain lines of 
thought, but they are only selected for such 
work because their minds are known to be 
in harmony with it. This certainly does 
not lay journalists liable to the charge of 
corruption, or as particularly susceptible to 
the influence of money. In neither England 
nor France is journalism so pure a profes- 
sion as in the United States, and in no 
other country are journalists so poorly paid 
for their work. 

We are the only people that publish news- 
papers. The London papers are not nevws- 
papers, but very ponderous reviews of public 
events. The French papers are chatty, 
readable, sparkling; but they are, except 
upon trivial social topics, always stale. 
All Reuter’s efforts are as naught compared 
with our Press Associations. The English 
newpapers publish more readable essays on 
current topies, and the French serve up with 
more delicious sauce piquante the gossip of 
the day; but in America our papers are 
filled with vital intelligence on the topics 
of the instant. In England the papers 
make opinion; in France they create laugh- 
ter; in Prussia they create what the Goy- 
ernment bids them; but in the United 
States they only give the news, and every 
man forms his own opinion, laughs at the 
opinions of his neighbors, and thinks and 
says what he pleases of the Government. 

In both England and France and Prussia 
the class influenced by the press is a small 
one: in England, because the class that 
really has a power in controlling the Gov- 
ernment is a small one; in France, because 
only a small proportion of the population can 
afford to buy or know how to read the jour- 
nals; and in Prussia, because the masses, 
knowing how closely the papers are con- 
trolled by the Government, have no confi- 
dence in them. Here everybody reads and 
thinks for himself; hence the growth of 
journalism, until every phase of life is 
reached and influenced by it. 





TECHNOLOGY FOR CHILDREN. 


HE excellent Mr. Squeers, in the admir- 

- ableinstitution under his control which 
has gone down to fame as Dotheboys 
Hall, had a winning way of supplementing 
theory in education by judicious bits of 
practice. The boy who spelled ‘‘w-i-n-d-e-r”’ 
(as the Squeers authorities had it) was sent 
at once with pail and brush to cleanse the 
windows of the mansion. The result was 
that he never forgot the way in which he 
spelled the word, wrong though it was. 
Mr. Squeers chuckled often at his own 
smartness in getting so much more work 
out of his half-starved scholars, but he was 
unaware that he had proved himself a 
genius, by discovering one of the high 
roads of practical education. Had he 
been aware of the fact, the one eye of 
Wackford Squeers perhaps had not gone 
down into the obscurity of drunken vaga- 
bondage. Yet missing immortality by an 
inch is as bad as if it were given a league's 
berth. 

There is no more dispiriting sight than 
to see a thin, sallow, dwarfed scholar rise 
at the teacher’s prompting, and glibly re- 
cite page after page of memorized dates, 
events or problems. It has the sound of a 
brilliant performance, but it is fearfully un- 
satisfactory. On the pallid face is evidence 
of the wear and tear of mental labor, and 
the physical loss is unrequited by the intel- 
lectual gain. Memory has been pushed to its 
utmost, the reasoning powers have been 
kept upon their keenest stretch, and the 
child is exceptionally precocious; but does 
it pay? Will the future man or woman 
who has grown up from such an origin be 
able to play a leading part in the active 
drama of life! For often nature rebels, the 
health gives way, and only a sad wreck 
remains. The law of the physical system 
has been violated, and nature has taken 
her inevitable revenge. The world has no 
need of pygmies, no use for those who have 
sinned against their bodies, no sympathies 
with such as neglect the just balance 
between the corporeal and the spiritual. 

There are some things equally valuable 
with the learning that comes from books, 
and there are teachers better than those 
who are capable only of hearing a lesson 
by rote. Indeed, the man of cuiture who 
goes into a schoolroom and listens to a 
stupid teacher ‘‘ hearing a class recite” 
(as the phrase of the class has it), finding 
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yond compelling the scholar to imitate 
with the exactness of a parrot the phrase- 
ology of a certain book, goes away dis- 
gusted. To him it has something the 
appearance of a fresh race of highly imi- 
tative monkeys undergoing the process of 
instruction by one of their elders. Intui- 
tively he longs to brush away the whole 
race, and introduce a generation of teach- 
ers who have ideas of their own, and can 
teach their scholars out of their own brain, 
and lead them up from darkness to light 
by the power of personal attraction. A 
little reform in this direction would not be 
amiss in any of our schools. There is too 
much of study by rote, and too blind a fol- 
lowing of musty old precedents. The world 
has taken such gigantic strides in science, 
art and the diffusion of knowledge in late 
years, that there is need of reconstruction 
right at the root of the system of edu- 
cation. 

Passing this point, however, there is a 
line of suggestion which comes up oppor- 
tunely now, and which is still more practi- 
cal. Many European countries have taken 
up the idea of technological education for the 
young, and are pressing it very strongly. 
There has been a decided movement of late 
years in favor of the universal introduction 
of drawing as a regular study in public and 
free schools. It is done on the principle 
that whether a man be a mechanic or an 
artist, or a woman work at the loom or 
sketch in the parlor, the ability to use the 
pencil freely cannot comeamiss. The same 
plan has been advocated in this country, to 
a greater or less degree, and is growing in 
popularity. In Massachusetts especially it 
has gained itself friends everywhere, and it 
is not improbable that all the States will 
eventually adopt it. But other countries 
have gone still further. In the larger cities 
of Denmark free technological education is 
afforded to even the very young children of 
both sexes. In Copenhagen, on three nights 
of the week, the little Danes of seven years 
old and upwards are instructed in the art 
and mystery of sewing, turning, carving, 
polishing, ete., under competent and skilled 
teachers. They are thus armed and equip- 
ped for the battle of life at the same 
time that their minds are informed and in- 
structed. The boy who leaves school at 
fourteen has the elements of a trade at his 
finger-ends, and the girl who graduates at 
that age ean sewand bake bread even if she 
be unable to drum upon the piano and 
warble base Italian. 

When Miss Arabella Homespun returns 
to her paternal mansion with a diploma in 
one hand and receipts for thousands of 
dollars expended on her pretty little self in 
the other, her fond old parents often find 
their pride turned to shame, because she 
has been made absolutely valueless to them. 
She can talk of Torquato Tasso, and she dotes 
on Tennyson, but if left to herself inthe world 
she would have to stand behind a counter, 
marry, or starve. So is it with her brother, 
who has just returned home with elevated 
ideas of himself consequent upon being 
madea Bachelor of Arts. He would have 
done his country better service had he 
had opportunity to follow his boyish in- 
clinations and learned the intricacies of 
machinery or the craft of the foundryman. 
As it is, he must be content to be some- 
hody’s bookkeeper, or pick up a living by 
his wits, if his father will not support 
him. The fault is not so much with the 
boy or girl, perhaps, as with the system. 
The sort of education that is doled out in 
our schools seems to give us a race of 
clerks on one side and shop-girls on the 
other. The technological craftsmen are 
few and far between. 

It would do no harm if the United States 
were to take a lesson from the other side 
of the Atlantic—not from Wackford Squeers, 
but Denmark—and give all those who 
desire it the advantages of technological 
education. The nation that owns a race of 
trained craftsmen has in them the seed of 
untold wealth. Here, with so much of the 
land yet to be occupied, we can least afford 
to despise these hints. The children will 
» 9 glad of the chance. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THe CENTENNIAL ART Exarpition.—The efforts 
of several of our public-spirited citizens to provide 
a Summer exhibition of works of art which would 
enable visitors in New York to form a thorougli* 
judgment of the progress of art taste in this com- 
munity during the past century, have been crowned 
with unqualified success. Not only have large col- 
lections been made for exhibition in public galle- 
ries, but an opportunity has been afforded for the 
general inspection of several of our leading private 
galleries which heretofore have been sealed from 
popular gaze. Mr. Belmont’s rare collection was 
open at a low admission fee for four days, and was 
extensively visited. Other liberal-minded gentle. 
men have signified their willingness to throw their 
galleries open in the same manner. Many others 
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| have tendered choice paintings from their private 
collections for exhibition at the National Academy 
| of Design and at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
where they are now on view to the public. 


Turkisn OvuTRaGEs.—A correspondent of the 
London Daily News writes from Constantinople 
under the date of June 16th giving details of 
atrocities committed in Bulgaria during the insur- 
rection, and which still continue, by the Bashi- 
Bazouks (Turkish irregular troops). The writer says 
all movable property has been plundered, houses 
and villages burned, and old men, women and chiil- 
dren indiscriminately slaughtered. It is estimated 
that the province, which heretofore yielded to the 
yovernment an annual revenue of $4,000,000, will 
not pay one-quarter of that sum this year or for 
years to come. Various estimates place the num- 
ber of lives sacrificed at from 18,000 to 30,000. 
The correspondent names thirty-seyen villages 
known to have been destroyed. Among the refu- 
gees, the number of whom is very small, there is 
not a girl over ten years of age. In the village of 
Serustitza 1,500 persons are known to have been 
killed. This village consisted of 400 houses, and 
was prosperous and peaceful. Every house has 
been burned and all the inhabitants killed, except 
a few women and children, who took refuge in 
Philippopolis, and some women who were carried 
off by the Bashi-Bazouks. These cruelties have 
made a great impression at Constantinople. The 
English Ambassador has intervened with the 
Government to put a stop to them. 


THe Fourtu or Juty.—Extensive preparations 
are being made by the gentlemen who have taken 
the matter in hand to celebrate the Centennial 
Anniversary in this city in a manner worthy of the 
event. The New York Centennial Celebration 
Committee report that $2,200 have been appro- 
priated simply for torches for use in a grand pro- 
cession on the night of July 3d. The column will 
start at 9 p.m., and following a circuituous route 
through the principal streets, will finally halt at the 
south side of Union Square, which will be reached 
about midnight. The square and parade-ground 
are to be lighted with two thousand lanterns, and 
there will be an elaborate display of fireworks. A 
large number of German singers will take part in 
the exercises at the square, where all the bands 
will unite. The committee request merchants and 
manufacturers to close their places of business 
from 3 o’clock p.M., July Ist., to the morning of 
July 5th. In case of heavy rain on the night of the 
3d, the demonstrations will be postponed to the 
next pleasant evening. In Philadelphia the cele- 
bration will begin similarly at midnight on the 34d, 
and on the following day there will be grand 
demonstrations, in which prominent citizens from 
all parts of the country will participate. All 
through the nation the arrival of the ‘‘ Glorious 
Fourth "’ will be the signal for a universal outbreak 
of patriotic enthusiasm. 


Tue New Suitran.—According to all accounts 
received from Constantinople, the action of Mourad 
V. in the revolution was not of the most dignified 
kind. Bred up in seclusion, closely watched by 
his uncle, and aware that his lite was in danger, 
he at first refused to believe that he was Khalif, 
and it was only when Hussein Avni Pasha produced 
a pistol, and either threatened him with it, or 
offered to be shot by it if he intended treachery, 
that he consented to go to the Ministry of War, 
where he was recognized as Sultan. It is now ad- 
mitted by correspondents that he is not a cultivated 
man, though placable and sensible, and it begins 
to be whispered that he has debts which will 
absorb part of Abdul-Aziz’s hoarded treasure. 
The estimates of this hoarded treasure vary from 
$10,000,000 in Turkish Consolidés, worth less than 
$1,500,000, to $150,000,000. No Oriental treasure 
ever realizes expectation, and the jewels, etc., of the 
palace cannot be touched; but it is probable that 
the late Sultan had a considerable amount—it was 
said before his death, $40,000,000—in Turkish 
bonds, which have been made nearly worthless by 
his own mismanagement. Some money, it is clear, 
has been found somewhere, for the troops and 
officals who had been irritated by want of pay 
have received a considerable portion of their 
arrears. It is still too early to form even an 
opinion on the financial position of the new Govern- 
ment; but as they pay nobody and receive about 
$75,000,000 a year, they ought not to be in want of 
funds. 


GREAT BriTaIn ExpanpdING.—The island of Soko- 
tra lies on the route between Suez and India; its 
area amounts to 1,520 square miles, and it is dis. 
tant about 148 miles from the African mainland. 
This island was occupied by British troops in 1838, 
who withdrew after the capture of Aden in the fol- 
lowing year. It would appear, however, that the 
British Government consider the island of great 
strategical importance. In January of the present 
year, the British political resident at Aden visited 
the island of Sokotra, being conveyed thither on 
board the frigate Briton, and concluded a treaty 
with the native chief occupying the island, whereby 
it was agreed that Sokotra should neither be ceded 
nor settled by any foreign power without the con- 
sent of Great Britain. The island of Sokotra is 
mentioned by the early Greek historians, who con- 
sidered it as a place of some importance, and ad- 
vantageously situated, as a station for refitting the 
Greek galleys engaged in the trade with the East. 
The island is extremely fertile, and might be con. 
verted into a very valuable settlement by European 
science andintelligence. The principal product of 
the island is the wild aloe, of which during the last 
year about six hundred and fifty cwts. were ex- 
ported to Bombay, and the quality of this article 
is considered to be first-class, and superior to any 
description of aloes to be met with in the Bombay 
market. The object which the British Government 
has in view is evidently to obtain the neutralization 
of the strategical points commanding the Suez 
Canal; but it would perhaps be wiser to follow the 
direct route of occupation than to trust to a treaty 
concluded with a semi-civilized Arabian chief. 
civilized power will grudge the British Govern- 





me:.t the possession of Sokotra. 


received by General Sheridan at Chicago, from 
yeneral Crook, announcing a severe fight with the 
Indians. It was dated, ‘‘Camp on the South of 
Tongue River, Wyoming, June 19th.’ About forty 
miles from that point, in a deep cafion in Montana, 
two days previous, the command lad been at- 
tacked by the Indians in force, and a battle ensued 
lasting several hours. The Indians, General Crook 
writes, ‘‘displayed a strong force at all points, 
occupying so many and such covered places that 
it is impossible to correctly estimate their numbers. 
The attack, however, showed that they anticipated 
that they were strong enough to thoroughly de- 
feat the command. During the engagement I 
tried to throw a strong force through the cajion, 
but I was obliged to use it elsewhere before it had 
gotten to the supposed location of the village. The 
command finally drove the Indians back in great 
confusion, following them several miles, the scouts 
killing a good many during the retreat. Our casu- 
alties were nine men killed and twenty wounded, 
and Captain Henry, of the Third Cavalry, severely 
wounded in the face. It is impossible to correctly 
estimate the loss of the Indians, many being killed 
in the rocks, and others being removed before we 
obtained possession of that part of the field, thir- 
teen dead bodies being left. We remained on the 
field that night, and having nothing but what each 
man carried, we were obliged to retire to the 
train to properly care for our wounded, who were 
transported here on mule-litters.’’ It appears as 
though General Crook's first decided brush with 
the non-treaty Sioux was fought at a disadvantage. 
The Indian allies—of the Snake and Crow tribes— 
do not appear to have fulfilled the high expecta- 
tations which were entertained of them. 

Tar Deap Lock In Conaress.—The Democrats 
in the House are considering what course they shall 
adopt in view of the approach of the end of the 
fiscal year. They will not recede from what they 
consider their duty to insist on many important 
economies. They are not disposed to stand out 
about trifles ; they will meet the Senate fairly, they 
say, and are ready to surrender any details in their 
Bills which may seem to the Senate particularly 
objectionable, but they will not give up their main 
object of economy and retrenchment. It is probable 
that they will before the end of the fiscal year 
bring in a Bill extending the appropriations of the 
present year for a brief period into the next year. 
The length of time is not fixed, and it may be 
decided to carry over for ten or for thirty days, 
The last named period would appropriate one- 
twelfth of the sums granted last year, and it is 
supposed that this would give the Senate abundant 
time—a whole month—to consider all the Appro- 
priation Bills and to debate them. If such a Bill is 
passed in the House it will have to be adopted at 
once by the Senate, else that body would put itself 
in the awkward position of itself embarrassing the 
Government and stopping the public business. It 
may be thought best by the House to extend tlie old 
appropriations only for ten days at a time, so as to 
hasten the Senate as much as possible. here was 
a suggestion to run them over to next December 
and make the issue of retrenchment or no retrench- 
ment the prominent one in the canvass, having it 
understood that if the country does not want 
economy in the Government it will signify it by re. 
turning a Republican majority. But this plan does 
not get much favor. It is more probable thata 
thirty days’ extension will be moved and adopted 
in the House. In any case there is no danger that 
the Government will be embarrassed by lack of 
timely and sufficient appropriations. 

Dom Pepro aT SaratoGa.—We mentioned last 
week the hasty visit of Dom Pedro to Saratoga, on 
June 15th, and his trip upon the beautiful waters 
of Saratoga Lake. The New York Herald gave a 
detailed account of the visit, which we embody 
herewith : “ The Emperor arrived at Saratoga during 
the festival of Corpus Christi, and at once attended 
worship in the Catholic Church. Atterwards he 
visited the springs, drinking of the waters. In the 
afternoon the imperia! party drove down to the 
lake, stopping at Moon’s. As the season had 
scarcely begun, the little steamer used for pleasure 
parties on the lake was not in condition to take the 
party on the water, and their majesties were about 
to be disappointed of the sail on the lake when one 
of the party, spying a tiny little craft in good trim 
lying at some distance, inquired to whom it be- 
longed. The answer was: ‘Oh, that’s Frank Les- 
lie‘s steam yacht.’ It was then proposed to send 
Mr. Leslie word that the Emperor would like to 
make a trip on the lake. Mr. Leslie had only ar- 
rived that morning, but was already hard at work 
getting his craft into working order. As soon as 
he learned the Emperor’s wishes, he gave orders to 
get up steam, and in a few minutes all was ready, 
In the meantime the Emperor had come to the 
wharf where the little craft was lying. He imme. 
diately recognized Mr. Leslie, from having seen him 
at Mr. Childs’s reception in Philadelphia, and shook 





him warmly by the hand. Mrs. Leslie joined the 
party, and having embarked, the imperial party 
enjoyed a pleasant sail round tha lake and saw the 
sun sink behind the Adirondack Mountains. The 
Emperor and Empress enjoyed the trip very 
much, as the hostess conversed with him freely in 
Spanish and Italian. On their return to land 
their majesties thanked Mr. Leslie warmly for 
the pleasant hours he had afforded them.” The 
Home Journal of June 21st refers to the same 
subject, saying: ‘Mr. and Mrs. Frank Leslie, of 
New York, are ensconced in their cottage at 
Interlaken. The visit of the Emperor and Empress 
of Brazil to the Leslies resulted pleasantly for 
all parties—the liberal host and distinguished 
guests.” Says the Saratogian: ‘ Mrs. Leslie re- 
gards her Majesty as’ one of the most charming 
ladies in conversation that she has ever met, 
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entirely belying her plain and unpretentious ap- 
| pearance. The Emperor informed Mr. Leslie that 
|a Portuguese poet, whose name we are not in 
| possession of, has written a poem for the Fourth 
| of July at the Centennial. The Emperor and 
Empress both conversed fluently in Italian and 
Spanish, although the general conversation was 
conducted in French. 
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AN Inpran Ficut.—On June 23d a dispatch was | Mrs. Leslie, good-natnredly, that the Emperor was a 


| terrible traveler, and allowed her no peace of 





mind. She conversed very freely with Mrs. Leslie, 
and said that she greatly missed her beloved 
daughter, who had been left at home, as regent, 
in charge of the Empire.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic, 


Boston’s City Council decided not to pull down 
the old State House. 

Mr. Beecuen’s salary was fixed at $20,000 for 
the ensuing year. 

Governor Connor of Maine was renominated 
at the Republican State Convention. 


Wuire ‘regulators’’ are reported to have 
hanged five negroes at Mount Pleasant, La. 


Tux reported corruption of German Centennial 
Commissioners was denied by Baron Schlozor. 


Tue American Institute of Mining Engineers 
met in Judges’ Hall, on the Centennial Grounds. 


Tue President nominated United States Sena- 
tor Morrill, of Maine, to be Secretary of the Treasury. 


New Hampsuine's Supreme Court declared the 
referee law passed by the Legislature unconstitutional. 


Tue President sent to the Senate the name of 
George P. Fisher for United States Attorney for Dela- 
ware. . 

Tue first of the international yacht races oc- 
curred on the 22d. over the course of the New York 
Yacht Club. 

A sILveR vase valued at $5,000 was presented 
to William Cullen Bryant in commemoration of his 
eightieth birthday. 

Unirep States TreEAsuRER New, and Bluford 
Wilson, Solicitor of the Treasury, tendered their resigna 
tions, to take effect July Ist. 

Wituram J. Hoppin, at one time President of 
the Union League Club of New York city, was appointed 
Secretary of the Legation at London 

Tue jury in the case of ex-Assistant District 
Attorney Fisher, at Washington, indicted for larceny of 
court papers, disagreed, and were discharged. 


E. H. Ronis, Treasurer and Secretary of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, was elected United States Se 
ator from New Hampshire to succeed Mr. Cragin. 

Ir appeared that a draft of the Caldwell tele- 
gram, concerning the charges against Mr. Bla:ne, was 
sent from Vhiladelphia to London to be re-cabled to Con- 
gressman Knott. 

A CONVENTION of representatives of all the na- 
tional banks in the country was held at Washington, to 
urge specific action upon Bills before the Committee on 
Ranking and Currency. 


A Cauirornia court prohibited the Directors of 
the Central Pacific Railroad paying interest on $1,600,000 
bonds of the California Pacitic Railroad, holding that the 
alleged guarantee was illegal. 


Foreign. 
Servi ordered out 6,000 reserved troops. 


Tue Spanish Senate adepted the new Constitu- 
tion by a vote of 127 to 11. 


A seconp band of the Servian militia is being 
mobilized and sent to the frontier. 


SevenTEEN persons killed, June 24th, by a 
railroad accident near Cervia in Spain. 


A Bazaar held at Havana in aid of soldiers 
wounded in the Cuban war yielded $130,000. 


Lorp Cuier-Justice Cocknurn ordered the 
release of Charles Brent, the Louisville forger. 


Aut available hands are working night and day 
at Cronstadt to prepare the Russian ficet for sea. 


A WORKING agreement was rumored between 
the Anglo-American and Direct Cable Companies, 


Great alarm prevailed in Jerusalem in conse- 
quence of the excesses of the Turkish authorities. 


Six workmen were killed and several houses 
destroyed by an explosion of dynamite at Glasgow. 


Witiiam E. Gray, the New York forger, 
asked an unconditional release through his London 
solicitors. 


Tue election of M. Buffet to the Freneh Senate 
was contirmed, and he took his seat among the members 
of the Right Centre. 


Tue real plague has broken out in Mesopotamia. 
At Bagdad during the month of May 2,099 persons were 
attacked, and 1,222 died. 


Voivntzers for the Servians are being rapidly 
enrolled in Southern Hungary, and the Austrian Govern. 
ment will endeavor to check the work. 


Prince Gortscuakorr has proposed to submit 
to the Powers an improved edition of the Berlin memo- 
randum if the Porte fails to pacify the insurgents. 


Ilosrite demonstrations were made against the 
liberal students at the University at Louvain, Belgium, 
and the civic guard were called out to restore order. 


As soon as the British man-of-war withdrew 
from Whydah, the King of Dahomey refused to pay the 
fine imposed for the maltreatment of a British subject. 


Tue Bill empowering the municipality of Paris 
to contract a loan of $24,000,000 for the completion of 
public works was passed in the French Legislature. 


Tue Argentine Congress approved the treaty 
concluded between Paraguay, Brazil and Buenos Ayres 
by which Cerito was adjudged the property of the latte: 


A Birt making German the official language 
throughout the kingdom was passed in the Prussian 
Chamber of Peers, and greatly excited the Polish mem- 
bers. 


Tue British Board of Trade will present Cap- 
tain Gifford, of the American whaler Pheniz, a piece of 
plate worth $200, for rescuing the survivors of the 
Strathmore. 


Ir 1s now said that war between Egypt and 
Abyssinia terminated on the 9th of March last; that the 
greater part of the Abyssinian army is disbanded; and 
that the Egyptian forces started homeward. 


Prestpent MacManon addressed the President 
of the Council and the Minister of Justice and the Min. 
ister of War, requesting them to order no further perse- 
cutions against the Communists, except in very serious 
cases, 

A Moor stabbed eleven Jews with a dagger, at 
Alcassar, Province of Fez, and on being caught was bas. 
tinadoed. The foreign consuls demanded of the Gov- 
ernor a guarantee that the lives and property of foreiga 


The Empress remarked to | Jews in that place should be protected, 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—Szx Pacs 287. 











THE ENGLISH STEAMER ‘‘ CHALLENGER’ AT THE JSLAND OF JUAN FERNANDEZ, THE ABODE OF 
ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 
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AUSTRIA.— THE PORT OF RAGUSA, ON THE HERZEGOVINIAN FRONTIER. 
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THE SOUTH PACIFIC,—CONFLICT BETWEEN THE NATIVES OF SAMOA AND THE CREW OF TURKEY.—UPRISING OF THE SOFTAS IN CONSTANTINOPLE, MAY 12TH. 
H. M. 8. ‘* BARRACOUTA,”’ 
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A PUMP EXHIBIT. 
THE DouGLaAs Pumps 

AT THE CENTENNIAL 

EXPOSITION, 


HE annexed engrav- 

ing shows the exhibit 
of W. & B. Douglas, of 
Middletown, Conn., in 
the Pump Annex at the 
Centennial, Philadelphia. 
They are the oldest and 
most extensive manufac- 
turers in the world of 
Pumps, Hydraulic Rams, 
Garden Engines, Pump 
Chain, Iron Curbs, Hy- 
drants, etc. 

Their works were 
founded in 1832. They 
obtained the highest 
medals at the Universal 
Exposition at Paris, 
France, in 1867, and at 
Vienna, Austria, in 1873. 
Their goods have been 
long known and in gen- 
eral popular use in all 
parts of the civilized 
world. Messrs. Douglas 
are entitled to the honor 
of having originated most 
of the modern styles and 
convenient forms of 
pumps, really having 
worked a revolution in 
the models of these arti- 
cles, adapting and con- 
forming them in shape, 
style and beauty for 
every place, either in 
house, factory, railways, 
ships, steamers, quarries, 
mines, ete. The reputa- 
tion of the Douglas Pump 
has become so exten- 
sively established, that 
manufacturers of pumps 
the world over have 
sought to imitate the 
same, and to-day many 
foreign manufacturers 
are striving to palm off 
their imitations of these 
pumps as being the 
“Douglas American 
Pump,’ and in other 
eases calling them the 
“Douglas System of 
Pumps.” ‘The manufac- 
tories are at Middle- 
town, Conn., and branch 
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warehouses at Nos. 85 
and 87 John Street, N.Y., 
and No. 197 Lake Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; and the 
goods are kept for sale by the principal dealers in 
such articles in the chief cities of the world. 


THE GREAT CENTENNIAL PICNIC. 
‘THE EXCURSION OF THE EMPLOYES OF TIE 
SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


HURSDAY, the 22d of June, 1876, was a memo- 
rable day in the annals alike of American 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA.—ARRIVAL OF THE EMPLOYES 


PHILADELPHIA, PAv--THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION—THE EXHIBIT 


labor and American capital. It illustrated the im- 
mensity and liberality of the latter, and the kindly 
relations which ought ever to exist between it and 
the labor by whichitis sustained. On this eventful 
day the largest sewing-machine company incorpo- 
ration in the world, representing a capital of 
$27,000,000, tendered, of its own volition and at its 
own expense, a holiday to its thousands of working- 
men and workingwomen, and not only gave them 








a welcome respite from drudgery, but offered them 
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safely in Philadelphia at 
half-past nine. The ex- 
cursionists then marched 
in a body, preceded by 
a band of music, to the 
New Jersey Building, 
where General Hawley, 
President of the Centen- 
nial Commission, and Mr. 
Welch, of the Board of 
Finance, received them 
in behalf of Governor 
Bedle, who was absent 
from sickness,from whom 
a letter was read by Mr. 
Brown, Commissioner of 
the State of New Jersey. 
General Hawley made an 
excellent speech, wel- 
coming the Workingmen 
to the People’s Exhibi- 
tion,and Mayor Townley, 
of Elizabeth, presented 
the excursionists with a 
banner in the name of 
the city over which he 
presided, and of which 
the Singer Manufacturing 


chiet industry. 

Mr. Hopper, the Pres- 
ident of the Company, 
responded,accepting the 
banner in a neat and 
pithy speech; the ex- 
cursionists cheered him 
and Vice-President Mac- 
Kenzie from the bottom 
of their hearts, and then 
the crowd dispersed, the 
majority marching en 
masse to the Singer Pavil- 
ion, which is a very 
handsome structure, mid- 
way between Memorial 
and Horticultural Halls. 
The accompanying pic- 
ture of this Pavilion gives 
an absolutely accurate 
photographic view there- 
of, and a glance at it 
will afford a better idea 
of this beautiful building 
than columns of deserip- 
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tion. The moment cho 
sen by our artist for 
illustration is while the 


employés are entering 
the Pavilion, having 
“hung their banner on 
the outer wall,’’? while 
the band is playing in 
front of the Pavilion, 











OF PUMPS, BY MESSRS. W. & B. DOUGLAS, OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 


an opportunity to witness, without any cost to 
themselves, the grandest World’s Fair ever pre- 
sented on the surface of this fair world. The de- 
tails of this remarkable occasion have been given 
in full by the press of the country. There were six 
trains on the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Cen- 
tral Railway of New Jersey, containing seventy-six 
cars in all, and carrying over 4,000 persons. Leav- 
ing New York, Elizabethport and Newark at inter- 
vals between 5:30 and 6:30 a.M., the trains arrived 
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OF THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY AT THE SINGER BUILDING ON THE CENTENNIAL GROUNDS, JUNE 22D, 


which is itself already 
filled to repletion with 
the wealth and fashion 
of the world. 

About noon a magnificent banquet was given 
by the managers of the Singer Manufacturing Com- 
pany to their invited guests, embracing prominent 
statesmen, editors and Centennial Commissioners, 
at the Restaurant Lafayette. The employés of the 
firm scattered in all directions, the majority de- 
voting themselves particularly to the wonders 
of Machinery Hall and the glories of the Art Gal- 
lery. No accident oecurred—no disturbances 
marred the day, and at an early hour in the evening 























the army of sightseers having had their fill of 
glory and of wonder, were taken to their homes in 
epecial trains. 

Such an event as this speaks volumes, not only , 
for the Singer Sewing Machines, whose merits have 
made the fortunes of the manufacturers, but for the 
manufactiirers themselves, whose souls are evel 
more plethoric than their pocket-books. 

The total cost of the excursion was $15,632, 
exclusive of the wages to the employés for that 
day, which were paid as usual, This is a large sum 
of money, but a concern which sold in the year 
1875, 249,852 machines; which has forty-one domes- 
tic offices, and over five hundred sub-offices in this 
country, and thirty-one foreign offices in England, 
freland, Scotland, Germany, Russia, Spain, France, 
South America, Cuba, Canada, roe Australia ; 
which employs at the present time over 1,800 
traveling ageuts in the United States, and has 316 
canvassersin this city alone ; which pays dividends 
on $10,000,000 and gives whole or partial employ- 
ment to 60,000 people —a firm like the Singer 
Manufacturing Company can afford fifteen thousand 
dollars for humanity, and the amount is herein 
mentioned not so much as a matter of moment to 
the Singer Manufacturing Company, as a basis for 
imitation by other corperations. 








HIS MESSENGER, 
BY 
MaRY E, BRADLEY. 


N ARJORIE with the waiting face, 
Marjorie with the pale-brown hatr, 
She sits and sews in the silent place, 
She counts the steps on the outer stair. 
Two, three, four—they pass her door, 
The patient face droops low again: 
Still it is as it was before— 
Ob! will he come indeed no more, 
And are her prayers all prayed in vain? 


Through the warm and the Winter night, 
Marjorie with the wistful eyes, 
She kéeps her lonely lamp alight 
Until the stars are dim in the skies, 
Through the gray amd the shining day 
Her pallid fingers, swift and slim, 
Set their stitches, nor one astray, 
Though her heart it is far away 
Over the Summer seas with him, 


Over the distant Summer seas, 
Marjorie’s yearning fancies fly; 
She feels the kiss of the island breeze, 
She sees the blue of the tropic sky. 
Does she know as they come and go, 
Those waves that lap the island shore 
That under their ceaseless ebb and flow 
Golden locks float to and fro— 
Tangled locks she will comb no more? 


Many a hopeless hope she keeps, 
Marjorie with the aching heart; 
Sometimes she sm'les, and sometimes she weeps, 
At thoughts that all unbidden start. 
I can see what the end will bo: 
Some day when the Master sends for her, 
A voice she knows will say joyfully, 
“God is waiting for Marjorie ’— 
And her lover will be His messenger! 








MR. JOHN ROACH. 


667 OU see, I was a fisherman. I think that 

is enough to account for the whole story.” 

My neighbor looked up from his float as 
he stood:angling for perch upon a little rustic 
bridge which used to be nearly opposite the Rye 
House, at Hoddesdon, in Hertfordshire. 1 had 
been botanizing all the afternoon among the 
waterside flora—which is very beautiful in Eng- 
land—and had unslung my basket to have a gos- 
sip with Mr. John Roach. We live near each 
other, and feel the mutual esteem which comes of 
reciprocal good offices. His place is called “ Nest- 
fields,’ and mine “The Priory.’ I don’t know 
= They are both substantial country houses, 
built of red brick, without any pretension, and 
surrounded by twenty acres or so of gardens and 
meadow-land. They were probably erected in the 
reign of Elizabeth, when our island peculiarities 
were somewhat more marked than they are now, 
for they are both alike in this peculiarity, that 
small portions of light and air are walled in for 
private use and plentifully planted with good 
things. ye) friend’s habitation was the dower- 
house of old Sir Reginald Roach’s widow, who 
seems tc have set up some queer religion for her- 
self and followers—a sect once numerous in the 
villages round about her; my place seems to have 
been tebuilt out of the ruins of an ancient monas- 
tery which was, perhaps, pulled down by Henry 
the Kighth’s ;Commissioners after the bluff King 
had quarreled with his Romish clergy. John 
Roach and I are alike in many respects. We have 
both good gardens, excellént wine-cellars, larders 
well stocked at all times, curious libraries with all 
the shelves full of companionable books, We are 
both bachelors under the guardianship of sunny- 
tempered housekeepers, so that we ripen and grow 
mellower daily, as do peaches upon a southern 
wall in Autumn-time. We have both warm in- 
comes too, enough for all the wants of the fancy 
and the wants of the heart, nothing over, We 
could neither of us take to building or picture- 
buying on a large scale; but we can purchase all 
the respect we require for common use, we never 
haggle over figures, and let our tradesmen, work- 
people and servants make such gains as please 
them without demanding strict accounts from any 
one. At Christmas and at Easter we have always 
something to give away, and we keep the birth- 
days of old folk and children that we may enjoy 
the perpetual sight of happy faces; so that when- 
ever a big fish or a blade of strange grass is heard 
of within miles of our abode, John Roach and 1 
are sure to have the first news piping hot, because 
our bread and cheese and ale are good, and he 
loves angling, and ’tis well known that I am 
searching forthe four-leaved shamrock, which is 
said sometimes to reward a patient and intelligent 
looking into the secrete of Nature. 

“ Yes, I was a fisherman, and Philip was not, 
or he might have better understood the origin 
of happiness,” continued my neighbor, with a 
quaint, demure smile playing over his features in 
the soft hazy light of an English Spring in early 
evening. 





T nodded as I arranged an unusually fine 
specimen of ¢ parasite which grows upon the water- 
lily, and which I then fancied I had myself dis- 
covered, though I now find it was known to my 

stch gardener, and is not uncommon in Perth- 
hire, his native county. As I nodded, I also re- 
marked with sound discretion that fishing and 
botany might account for many things. 

“ Ah!” returned Mr. John Roach, with more 
readiness, if with less profundity, than had cha- 
racterized my observation, “ fishing has an advant- 
age over botany, beeause it is less absorbing. 
When you go a-hunting for flora you are as a 
student who diligently pores over a book, a large 
and open book indeed, but one of which the cha- 
racters are often hard to decipher, and your atten- 
tion car never wander from the subject. A 
fisherman has only to keep an eye upon his float, 
and may leave his thoughts at liberty to roam 
over all creation. Fishing is rather an aid to con- 
templation than a hindranee to it.’’ 

I had nothing to say in answer to this state- 
ment, and if 1 had been able to controvert it 
I should not have done so, for we must have lived 
and thought to small advantage if we do not evade 
discussion whenever it is possible to do so honestly. 
I like botanizing better than angling ; that is no 
reason why my friend should be enamored by re | 
pastime, and it is a delicate sort of charity whic 
consists in yielding up the small triumphs of can- 
versation to all who talk with us. We are not 
bound to converse with anybody, but when we 
consent to hold intercourse even with a cur- 
mudgeon we are bound in conscience and in kind- 
ness to use none but sweet words whenever the 
thing can be fairly managed. 

Besides, Mr. John Roach looked in such good 
oase that evening, his broad, sunburnt face tanned 
by wind and weather was so comely, and my friend 
was altogether such a pleasant type of strength, 
manliness and robust héalth, that I felt it would 
not be rational to deny that there must be great 
virtues in fishing, for he was a living example of 
them. The story he had told me, too, as we 
rested together on the bridge, was by no means 
calculated to diminish that affectionate regard 
which had been gradually growing up between us 
any time these last twenty years; and when he 
had brought it to an end with the terse reflection 
above mentioned, I wondered how it had come 
about that we had known each other so long and 
that our hearts had never sone wholly out in reve- 
lations of our past lives till this day, and then— 
so naturally reticent are Englishmen of their 
rivate concerns—that the inner life of my most 
intimate associate had only been made known to 
me by chance, if there be such a thing as chance. 
Of what my neighbor said as he stood fishing for 
perch, and I was watching him, this is the sum : 

“TI was, as you know, the younger of the two 
sons of Sir Everard Roach, of Bellairs and Fonte- 
nay. Our family is one of the oldest in Sussex, 
and for centuries we have held some very large 
estates there. A legend says we are descended 
from Guy de la Roche, a hard-fisted seaman of St. 
Valéry, probably a pirate who came to Britain 
with Norman William on a buccaneering expedi- 
tion for his own account, but seeing how things 
went, had attached himself to Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux, and had been rewarded with the sub- 
stance of Saxons. I never quite believed that ro- 
mantic account of our antecedents, because Yseult 
de la Roche, sole heiress of Bandoin, last male 
heir of Guy, had died unmarried, and her lands 
having lapsed to the Crown, were incontestably 
sold to an alderman of Hastings either by Wolsey 
or Burleigh, for the date is less certain than the 
fact. It was, however, heresy to allude to it in 
presence of my father, who stanchly held by the 
tradition which made us all the offspring of a rob- 
ber. He never quite forgave my brother for ex- 
pressing doubts about his liaeege after reading the 
county history when we were quite boys; and as 
we grew up there were only too many reasons 
which kept his resentment against Philip alive. 
Rich men seldom like their heirs, but my father 
was so naturally big-hearted and affectionate that 
he would not only have loved Philip, he would 
have been proud of him, had they seen more of 
each other. As it was, all the love and pride of 
my family became centred on me. Every one on 
our estates seemed to be in a conspiracy to spoil 
my brother and estrange him from Sir Everard. 
The farmers who had any cause for complaint 
against our father or his agent were constantly 
appealing to Philip, and he appeared to take a 
perverse delight in always ranging himself on their 
side and against the decisions of Sir Everard. 
This tortured our father, whose weakness was 
almost a morbid jealousy of his authority, and he 
fancied that Philip was anxious for his death. 
Unhappily, too, my brother, who was lavish and 
careless like most eldest sons, took to raising 
money on post obits, and after my father heard of 
this he was evermore closeted with lawyers trying 
to cut off the entail, and at last he succeeded so 
completely that every foot of land we possessed 
was secured to me. Things were even worse than 
that for poor Phil, because our rich uncle William, 
who had been Lord Chancellor, and had amassed 
an immense fortune at the Bar, thought proper at 
this time to select me as his heir, and tried tooth 
and nail to get me several places of emolument 


under Government and a seat in the Legislature. 


He did not, he told me in confidence, even despair 
of having od name inserted in the patent of his 
peerage. He would not hear my brother’s name 
mentioned, for Phil had been caught one night at 
a silver hell in Jermyn Street, and taken up before 
one of*the metropolitan magistratés for gambling. 

‘My brother became quite reckless when he 
knew he had been cut off with a shilling, and that 
he was looked. upon as an irreclaimable rejitobate 
by all his family. The only one of us who ever 
had any dealings with him was Cousin Maude. 
She used to write him on the sly, and’'we used to 
= together by the waterside how we could keep 

im in heart and cheer till better tinies, for he 
talked of going into the Austrian service, or doing 
something desperate to end his sad life, and we 
had hard work to dissuade him. 

‘Nothing pleased the old folks better than to 
see us together, for they little knew what we were 
turning over in our minds, and often and often my 
father, my mother and my uncle would all come 
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down to the lake and join us for a while, and we 
would walk through the lawns and shrubberies 
back to the house in company, while they would 
yraise me, in audible whispers among themselves, 
be my quiet, studious ways, and cast sidelong looks 
at Maude, who was a ward in Chancery, and had 
a great Indian fortune made of prize-money all to 
herself, though she was such a simple, downright 
little thing that she might have been a Noncon- 
formist parson’s daughter. 

‘«¢ Jack,’ said this young lady to me one day, as 
she put her hand on my shoulder and gave me an 
impatient push to rouse my attention, ‘do you 
hear ?” 

“¢Yes, I hear, Maude,’ I answered, keeping a 
steady look at my float and my ears well open, for 
I knew it would not do to trifle with her when 
she behaved like that. 

“*¢ Jack, 1 hope you don’t care about me, for I 
don’t care a bit about you except as a brother, and 
they want to marry us up there.’ She pointed to 
the terrace before our house, where our elders were 
apparently in deep discourse, and then added, ‘I 
love Philip.’ 

“T could not see my float for a minute or two 
after this abrupt announcement, and I felt a sen- 
sation in my nose as though I had been smelling 
at mustard. I was very fond of Maude, and had 
come to think it impossible that we should ever be 
separated. I could not even realize the idea of a 
lite without her, when it was suddenly presented 
to me. 

“ The girl sat pulling grass up by the roots antl 
looking straight before her, with a resolute, com- 
bative expression oit her vigorous face, when she 
had thus spoken, aiid silence grew up like a wall 
between us. 

“ She broke it rather sharply after a while, and 
said, in the direct, hard-hitting way she had: 

“¢You're Jacob. I veulla't be Jacob if I 
were you. He wasn’t half such a good fellow as 
his brother.’ 

“ ¢ Wasn’t he, my dear ?’ I answered huskily, as 
soon as I could trust myself to speak. 

“¢] wish you wouldn't cry, Jack; it’s so 
stupid,’ she said, in an angry voice, and throwing 
the grass away as fast as she pulled it up. ‘ You 
ought to have known long ago that I liked 
Philip.’ 

‘©*T own it, Maude, dear,’ I returned, humbly, 
for I was quite crushed by her unkindness. 

“*¢ Well,’ she answered briskly, ‘ confession is 
good for the soul. At all events, you know it 
now. I would not deceive anybody. I hate 

‘hd 

“«¢ Why do you hate me, cruel girl ?’ [ replied, 
recovering from my emotion as she spoke in tones 
so hard and cold. 

‘«¢] hate you for supplanting your brother!’ she 
exclaimed, with flashing eyes. ‘1 hate you be- 
cause he is going away and we shall never see him 
again. He has written to say that he shdfl 
change his name, and will try never to be heard of 
any more.’ ; 

“«* f received my quarter's allowance yesterday,’ 
I observed, going at once to the heart of Phil’s 
trouble with true fraternal instinct. ‘ My brother 
wants money ; 1 will send him that.’ 

‘¢ ] would if I were you,’ said the girl. ‘It’s 
the least you can do, considering you are to have 
everything.’ 

‘“* Yes,’ I answered with composure ; ‘it’s the 
least I can do, but not the most.’ 

““« Hypocrites never speak out,’ remarked the 
little maid, bitterly ; and I think that those sharp 
words cut the cord which had bound my heart to 
her. I never thought of her as a wife after she 
had spoken them. I looked upon her henceforth 
as an unjust and ungenerous partisan, who should 
be undeceived in due time and brought to reason. 
She grew up from hoydenhood to womanhood 
very fair and frank towards others, very cool and 
insolent to me; and heaven knows how rude a 

retty girl can be when she desires to wound, 
uring three years I think that directly or indi- 
rectly she embittered every hour of my life. She 
hovered about me and stung me like a gnat, her ap- 
proaches were so swift and her sting was so keen. 

“Then it came to pass that my father and my 
uncle died, both the same year, leaving some amhi- 
tious dreams for me unrealized ; and one bleak 
November morning I sat by our silent hearth op- 

osite Maude and my mother, who were both in 
eep mourning, and they began to speak to me as 
owner of Bellairs and Fontenay. 

“¢1 suppose you will live here yourself, John ?’ 
said my mother, dryly. ‘Maude and I can leave 
for Nestfields when you please.’ She glanced 
up at my cousin as she spoke, and I saw that there 
was a secret intelligence between them. Perhaps 
they despised me equally, though my mother’s 
manner was rather business-like than aggressive. 
Maude, however, had turned her head away, and 
was drawing a narrow neck-ribbon she had on 
fiercely through her lips, as though she required 
to curb the hot wrath which was mastering her. 
I knew that she meditated an explosion as much 
as she ever meditated anything, and that indigna- 
tion had entire command over her. My father had 
then been dead about six weeks, and my uncle had 
died before him, so that the edge of our sorrow 
was blunted; yet this was the first time we had 
all three met together. 

“1 drew out my watch when my mother had 
spoken, and, in answer to her inquiry, I said that 
I could decide nothing. Then I kissed her gently 
on the forehead, and added, ‘ Philip will be here 
presently, ma’am. Look yonder and you will see 
the post-horses which bring him back to us coming 
through the beech-trees. “Tis a pretty sight.’ 

“«* Poor Philip !’ sighed my mother, and I saw 
two large tears glitter as they fell from Maude’s 
eyes, and the wayward girl tugged fitfully at the 
ribbon in her mouth. 

“] rang the bell, and Marwood, our old steward, 
who was my brother's favorite servant, came into 
tlie library, where we were sitting, in answer to 
my summons, 

‘“«¢ Ts all ready for Sir Philip ? I asked of him. 

«Yes, sir,’ anégwered the old man, with a 
respectful bow, though he seemed but ill at ease 
with me. Then I took my mother’s hand and led 
her through the open doorway and into the great 
entrance-hall, where all our servants were mustered, 
and she could see how I had the table spread in 











the banquet-room to welcome Philip back from 
Australia, where he had been living for two years, 
absent from our eyes, but ever present in our 
hearts. He had only stopped one day in London, 
at my request by telegram, to see our family 
lawyers, Messrs. Heriot & Mottmain. Now, ih 
a few minutes, he would be with us again, and 
there on the threshold of his house we stood to 
welcome him. 1 kept on the left hand of our 
mother, and a little behind her, and apart: Maude 
stood by her right, well in front, and with those 
fierce, defiant eyes of hers unsoftened. I believe 
she would have killed me if she could have done it. 

‘*My brother Philip was an active, handsome 
man, very tall and straight, with the air of a knight 
and'a noble about him. He was not a humdrum 
fellow like me, and I could not but acknowledge 
to myself that Maude must have been blind not 
to have preferred him. He sprang out of the 
traveling-carriage which had brought him from 
the station, in less time than I should have taken 
to think about it, and bounded up the terrace- 
steps before the Castle three stairs at once. Then 
he took my mother to his heart, and let her feeble, 
outstretched arms embrace him, while her pale 
face looked, pitifully up, all full of sorrow. Still 
holding her in one of his strong arms and sooth- 
ing her with loving words, my brother turned and 
held out his right hand to me with the mien of 
a king. 

.: ‘God bless you, Jack!’ he said; and that was 
all. 

"] hever saw such 4 scorn in human eyes as 
that which gledamed in Maude’s like a baleful marsh 
light till those words were spoken; and then she 
seemed to havea flash of inspiration from on high, 
and I saw that she had guessed my secret. It 
was a trumpery business to make such a fuss 
about. I had only resettled the estates on Philip, 
and have lived at ‘ Nestfields’ ever since.”’ 








CENTENNIAL SKETCHES. 


THE TURKISH BAZAAR—THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT BUILDING —REVOLUTIONARY 
RELICS—EXHIBITS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
ETC., ETC. 


THE TURKISH BAZAAR 


+ illustration on the front page of this Number 
gives a correct view of one of the most fre- 
quent scenes in the Turkish Coffee House—a 
Yankee smoking the chibouques and nargiles of 
the country which just now is occupying so much 
of the attention of the ‘Six Great Powers.”’ The 
Turkish Café and Bazaar occupies a large, well- 
lighted octagonal structure back of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Building. It has three large en'rances, 
painted in yellow, red and blue, and these open 
upon the verandas in front. The sides of the in- 
terior are lined with soft, luxuriouslounges, tovered 
with blue and straw-colored plush, and in front of 
these are many circular tables. The high, breezy- 
looking windows are hung with curtains hand- 
somely embroidered, and two of the corners of the 
octagon are filled with pipes of all kinds, including 
many samples of the chibouque and the unargile 
or water-pipe: and these are presided over by 
Turks attired in the capacious costumes of their 
country. Near the main counter is a copper brasier 
for making coffee, which is served in little cups, the 
tiny vessels being inclosed in a silver holder. The 
brasier is heated with a charcoal fire, and its only 
compartment contains nothing but boiling water. 
When coffee is called for, one of the Turks places 
a heaping spoonful of ground and browned 
‘*mocha” in a little silver dipper of about the 
capacity of the cup; adds a little sugar; fills up 
with hot water from the diminutive boiler; stirs the 
mixture together, and holds it over the glowing 
charcoal until it almost reaches the boiling point. 
It is next turned into the cup, and is then as clear 
as amber, as black as ebony, as fiagrant as the 
perfumes of ‘‘Araby the Blest,’”’ and strong enough 
to satisfy a man of average nerves for the re- 
mainder of the day. Turkish tobacco is served in 
the pipes already mentioned, at one order a sufficient 
quantity for a hall-hour’s smoke being given. The 
picturesque costumes familiar to travelers in the 
Empire of the Ottoman are worn by the attendants, 
the men appearing in the red fez cap, red tunic. 
ellow sash, and blue and brown silk trowsers, 
‘he women wear a peculiar headdress called the 
dieda, silk-embroidered tunic and graceful garment 
half-skirt and half-trowsers. On the north side of 
the apartment the two waiting-rooms for ladies are 
hung with Turkish tapestry, and present inviting 
lounges and ottomans, At the four small bazaars 
on the, sides are sold rich dresses, carpets, pipes, 
swords, daggers, hilts, shoes, etc. 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
BUILDING. 


It was thought most fitting that the United States 
as a nationality should make a special exhibit of 
the workings of the departments of government. 
For this purpose Congress passed a large appro- 

riation, and the War, Navy, Treasury, Interior, 
ost Office, Agricultural, Smithsonian and Fishery 
Departments have very liberally contributed to the 
completeness of this special exhibit. The United 
States Building, of which the front is shown in the 
illustration, is at the intersection of Belmont and 
Fountain Avenues, and is built in the form of a 
Latin cross. It has a floor area of 102,840 square 
feet, a length of 504 feet, width 360 feet, and height 
50 feet. On the right of the picture is the cele- 
brated smooth-bore 20-inch hedaen gun, the 
largest of its kind in this country, now in use at 
Fort Hamilton. On the left of the picture are two 
fifteen-inch guns, on Ericsson’s and Edes'‘s steam- 
carriages. They are mounted on a circular plat- 
form and inclosed in a wooden turret representing 
in size and form a monitor’s iron turret. 


THE WHALING ‘ TROPHY.” 


One of the most interesting of the ‘‘ groupings ”’ 
from the Smithsonian Institute collection is the 
whaling trophy, or full set of the implements used 
in taking the whale and transferring the merchant- 
able parts of his carcass to the ship. The section 
in the illustration gives an accurate view of this 
collection. Forming the outer edges of the “ tro- 
phy " are seen the two jaw-bones of the great 
sperm whale. In the centre are the jaw-bones of the 
bow-head, or Arctic whale. . The heavy blocks and 
tackle hanging down the middle of the sketch are 
cutting-gear used in taking in theJarge masses of 
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blubber. Scattered through, and artistically ar- 
ranged in the “ trophy,’”’ are two or three kinds of 
cutting ‘‘ spades” for cutting the blubber from the 
carcass and for hamstringing the whale by cutting 
his flukes as he flies through the water, harpoons 
for spearing him, a ‘‘ drag’ or heavy buoy to at- 
tach to the end of a line and fling overboard 
when the whale goes too fast for the boat, axes for 
cutting off the head, tub with line already bent on 
two harpoons, grappling-hooks, ‘‘ waifs’’ or 
flags, to be stuck in a dead whale when a school 
is being operated on, specimens of whalebone, 
horn of a narwhale in the Arctic Ocean, etc. 


THE ANIMAL DEPARTMENT. 


Also in the double-page illustration may be seen 
sketches of some of the more conspicuous of the 
stuffed animals in the rare collection of the Smith- 
sonian Institute. The two musk oxen, natives of 
the Arctic regions, are about the only two in this 
country. Splendid specimens of the buffalo, black 
bear, big-horn mountain-sheep, the deadly puma 
or cougar, the prong-horned antelope, Virginia 
deer, the moose, the famous Esquimaux dog, and 
the principal figure shown in the p‘cture is the elk 
from Mi:nesota, From the North lacific seas there 
is a fine group of fur-seals, with the gigantic sea- 
lion, lioness and their young, a group of hair-seals, 
an elephint seal and two walruses, one from the 
North Atlantic and one from the North Pacific. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON RELICS, 


In a case by thems lves have been collected, 
mainly from members of the Custis and Lee family 
—many of the pieces being brought from Arling- 
ton, the old Custis mansion in Virginia, opposite 
Washington—the actual clothes and utensils used 
by General Washington in his service at the head 
of the American Army. The illustration shows the 
coat, breeches and vest worn by him when he gave 
up his commission at Annapolis. If it were painted 
it Would give the old Whig colors of buff and blue 
with their white facings. Hi~ dress-sword, his pis- 
tols, the iron-bound treasure-chest, the camp-chest 
With its rude contents of pla.ter, saucepan, coffee- 
pot, candlestick and other cooking utensils, are all 
there in ferw nature ; a dinner-set of china pre- 
sented by General Lafayette to Martha Washing- 
ton, a portmanteau marked “ Yorktown,” and the 
compass he used as surveyor before the Braddock 
expedition, and the counterpanes worked by his 
wile in her youth, are also gathered here, 


THe LiGutT-HoUSE DEPARTMENT. 

The system of coast protection by means of 
lights is very fully shown in the United States Gov- 
ernment Building. The illustration makes a promi- 
nent feature of a large revolving light of the first 
order, such as is in use at Fire Island and Cape 
Henlopen. Quite a large number of models of pe- 
culiar light-houses, and the most improved light- 
ships, with photometers, samples of fixed lights, 
range lights, etc., are given in large variety. 


THE ARTILLERY DEPARTMENT, 


The sketch of the artillery-horse attached to a 
Gatling gun is a good representation of a life-size 
figure and one of these famous guns. The Gat- 
ling gun is the most successful machine-gun in 
existence. It is used in our army, and in most of 
the armies of Europe, and eapectally in Egypt, the 
Khédive having several batteries mounted on 
camels. The revolvers are turned with a crank, 
and brings each barrel of a group of six into the 
loading and firing position. It can be loaded three 
times in two seconds, having a charging cylinder 
holding 400 balls of .45 inch in diameter each. 

The Gatling gun is now largely used in the West 
on the plains. Besides these, there are other volley 
or repeating guns of an experimental character. 
The Revolutionary guns are interesting, some of 
Anthony Wayne’s howitzers being there; a Philip 
Egalité gun, cast in the sixth year of the French 
Republic ; some six-pounder French guns, pre- 
sented by Lafayette, etc. The siege, field and 
seacoast guns are largely represented. 


OLD AND MODERN MILITARY COSTUMEs. 


Scattered all through the Military Department 
are lay-figures—very bad imitations of the human 
form divine—dressed to show the costumes of the 
service in ‘‘ ye olden time” and in modern days. 
In the illustration are several of these figures, 
Among these is a line of privates from the year 
1800 up to 1876. The Morgan Rifleman and the 
Washington Lifeguard of 1776 are conspicuous. 
The Minuteman, the Rifleman of 1818, the Mounted 
Rifleman of the Mexican War, the Light Artillery- 
man, and the stuffed hide of the celebrated racer 
Patchen, are included in the list. 

INSIDE—AT THE Post OFFICE, 

A fine view is given by our artist from a 
point in the aisle that bisects the main transept on 
the left of the working post-office. On the left are 
seen cases of botanical specimens of the flora of 
South and Central America, from the Smithsonian. 
The Post Office, which is seen on the right, is a 
branch station of the Philadelphia Post Office, and 
shows the practical working of the box and gen- 
eral delivery system ; the carrier delivery and col- 
lections; the registered letter system, and the 
money order and foreign mail systems. A machine 
in operation manufacturing stamped envelopes and 
postal cards is also seen. 


THE MINERAL DEPARTMENT, 


This department, under the charge of Professor 
Blake, Commissioner from Connecticut, is a part of 
the National Museum at the Smithsonian Institute. 
It is a compendious exhibition of the mineral pro- 
ducts of the whole country. The gold of California, 
silver from Nevada, iron and copper from Michi- 
gan, the amethyst and opal of Montana, coal trom 
Pennsylvan'a and many other States, are fully 
represented here. In the illustration the cele- 
brated ‘‘Ainsa” aerolite from Arizona is seen in the 
foreground. It was tound in that Territory by 
Mr. Ainsa, who discovered it in a smithy being 
used by tlie village blacksmith as an anvil. This 
large block of nearly pure iron, with some nickel, 
is one of a large group of celestial droppings dis- 
covered in Mexico, Sonora and Arizona. Further 
back iz the picture, as the artist looks eastward 
up the, central aisle, is seen a mass of cinnabar 

_from the new Almaden Mine of California. Beyond 
it is a group of the richest silver and gold ores of 
the country in large massive blocks; while in the 
background are the bows of’a large dug out ca- 
noe, painted most grotesquely, and used by the 
savages of the Northwest Coast of America. It is 
some sixty feet long and cight feet wide, and cut 
from a single tree. 


THE FisH DEPARTMENT’. 


A series of casts of the food and other fishes of 
America, prepared by Professor Baird, of the 
United States Fish Commission, attracts much at- 
tention in the United States Building, Our artists 
give an extremely accurate view of some of these 
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casts, taken from the living fish, and painted from 
the natural colors by skillful artists. Here are to 
be seen life-size models of sharks, skates, devilfish 
dogfish, torpedoes, rays, etc., to the number of 
over 1,000 specimens. The collection is said to be 
the finest in the world. 








English Discipline. 


THE following anecdote will be read with interest : 
“©1780, January 16, Sir George Rodney encountered 
the Spanish Admiral Langara off Cape St. Vincent. 
The action, which continued till two hours after 
midnight, was well contested, but the victory of the 
English was complete. Langara’s own ship of 
eighty guns was taken, and three ships of the line 
besides, while four others were either sunk, blown 
up or driven ashore. Langara himself was brought 
a prisoner into the Bay of Gibraltar, and conducted 
to lodgings in the town. One day, as it is recorded, 
the captive Spaniard went out in a boat to visit 
Admiral Digby, in whose ship was serving one of 
the young princes, the same who, in after years, 
became King William IV. When Langara first 
came on board, he was presented in due form to the 
English prince; but when the conference between 
the chiefs had closed, and it was intimated that 
Langara desired to return, His Royal Highness ap- 
peared in his character of midshipman, and stand- 
ing between the two admirals as they sat, announced 
in the respectful tone becoming an inferior that 
the boat was ready. The Spaniard, surprised at 
seeing the son of a monarch acting as a petty officer, 
immediately exclaimed: ‘Well does England de- 
serve her superiority at sea, when the humblest 
Stations in her navy are filled by princes-of the 
blood,’ ”’ 


The Attempted Kidnapping of General 
Washington. 


THE Hon. Joel T. Headley, of Newburgh, N. Y., 
in an article on Washington’s Headquarters at that 
place, contributed to the Galary, relates the follow- 
ing exciting incident in Washington’s residence 
there, which has not found its way generally into 
the pages of Revolutionary history: It was while 
at these headquarters a bold attempt was made to 
capture Washington. Clinton was very anxious to 
get possession of his person, and Washington re- 
ceived many letters warning him of his danger, 
But, with all the plans that were laid, none seemed 
to be so easy of execution as the one that was foiled 
here by the patriotism of a young lady, the daugh- 
ter of one Ettrick, who professed to be a warm pa- 
triot, but those who knew him best looked on him 
with suspicion. This man and this spot were se- 
lected to effect Washington’s capture. The plan 
proposed was to have a boat ready, and a party of 
Tories secreted in the wood near by when Washing- 
ton should be invited to dinner. His daughter 
overheard a conversation that exposed this plot, 
and informed Washington of her suspicions, and 
begged him not to accept the invitation of her 
father to dinner. The dinner-hour was to be late, 
so that it would be dark before the meal was over. 
Then the seizure was to be effected, and the cap- 
tive borne off to the bosom of the Hudson. The 
boat, manned by strong rowers, would easily have 
reached the English vessels below West Point be- 
fore Washington would be missed. Instead of de- 
clihing the invitation, he accepted it, but in the 
meantime ordered a detachment of his life-guard 
to march to the place just at evening, and present 
themselves at the door. While Ettrick was engaged 
in conversation with his distinguished guest, he 
heard their footsteps and the low command of their 
leader, and supposing them to be the detachment 
of Tories, he rose, and laying his hand on Washing- 
ton’s shoulder, said : 

““T believe, general, you are my prisoner.”’ 

“T believe not, sir, but you are mine,’’ was the 
reply, as the life-guard closed around him. 

He was immediately marched off and locked up. 
This threw the daughter into a paroxysm of grief. 
She had not anticipated such a result. She had 
given no positive information—simply told her 
suspicions to Washington, thinking the only result 
would be to make him decline the invitation. That 
he would make her kindness to him the cause of 
punishment to her father she did not for a moment 
dream, and she besought him not to repay her 
fidelity to him by the imprisonment and death of 
her father. If it had been a mere personal matter, 
Washington would doubtless have suffered the 
man to go unmolested; but the blow was not aimed 
at him, but at his country, and this he would not 
have forgiven in an only son. Still, every instinct 
of his nature revolted against inflicting needless 
suffering on the daughter who had acted s0 nobly. 
If it had become known, however, it is doubtful if 
even Washington’s influence could have saved the 
wretch whose crime was tenfold greater than that 
of Arnold. A drumhead court martial and swift 
death was what he richly deserved. Washington, 
however, kept the whole matter quiet, except to a 
few personal friends, and after a short confinement 
released him on the promise that he would leave 
the country. To this he gladly consented, and 
escaped to Nova Scotia. The secrecy which Wash- 
ington maintained in regard to it for the daughter’s 
sake doubtless kept it from becoming a part of the 
history of the times; but there is no doubt of its 
truth among the old Revolutionary families of this 
region. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
A New English Arctic Expedition. 


On May 27th the anniversary of the departure of the 
Alert and Discovery, the little yacht Pandora sailed from 
Portsmouth with letters and papers for those engaged on 
board the Arctic ships. Captain Allen Young, whose 
ship is very heavily laden and provisioned for two years, 
will, after depositing the mails in a cairn somewhere 
near to the entrance of Smith’s Sound, endeavor to push 
on through Peel Straits, Bellot Straits, and Franklin 
Channel, and thence into Behring Straits, and thus to 
make the northwest passage by sea, a feat which has 
never yet been accomplished, although Captain Young 
came very near effecting it on his last voyage. Our sketch 
shows the Pandora lying close under the stern of the 
huge Serapis, and the contrast between the two vessels 
is very striking. 


Juan Fernandez, the Abode of Alexander 
Selkirk. 


On May 27th the English steam frigate Challenger 
arrived at Sheerness after a three-and-a-half-years’ 
cruise around the world, during which period she had 
sailed 68,930 miles, nearly three times the circum- 
ference of the globe. In November, 1875, a day was 
spent at the Island of Juan Fernandez, the scene of 
Alexander Selkirk’s sojourn from 1704 to 1709. We 
give an illustration of the appearance of this island. 
The Challenger was anchored in Cumberland Bay, in 
English 
Bay, situated to the westward, lay behind the cliff seen 
in the picture. This was the retreat of the original 
Robinson Crusoe, and on the island is a tablet to the 
memory of Selkirk, who died in 1728, aged 47 years. 
The island is an uninviting volcanic ridge, and its only 
inhabitants were goats, supposed to be descendants of | 
those which supplied Selkirk with food and clothing. 





A Railway Jubilee at Crewe, England. 


The well-known railway station at Crewe, on the | 
London and Northwestern main line, where the Chester, | 
the Liverpool, and the North Staffordshire lines branch 


This town of Crewe has been created and is maintained 
wholly by the work of manufacturing and repairing 
locomotive engines. On May 24th a kind of riilway 
jubilee took place there upon the completion of their two 
thousandth engine. In honor of this event, the London 
and Northwestern Company gave the 6,000 men in their 
employ aday’s holiday, and liberally paid them for the 
day. 
The Eastern Disturbances. 

We present among our foreign illustrations this week 
views of two of the most important strongholds at the 
seat of the disturbances in the East. Tho fortress of 
Nicsic is situated in Herzegovina, in European Turkey, 
near the Montenegrin frontier. It has been for two 
months past the objective point of the military opera- 
tions between the insurgents and the Turks, and its 
location on Mount Donga is a position extremely difficult 
of access, rendering its occupancy by either of the con- 
testing armies a matter of great strategic importance. 
Another cut represents Ragusa, the capital of Dalmatia, 
on the Austrian frontier of Herzegovina, which for a 
long time served by its neutral attitude as a depot of 
supplies for both the hostile armies. This city, which 
has a population of about 6,000, was founded in the 
seventh century, and is known in modern history by 
the fact of Napoleon having erected it into a duchy, 
with which to reward the services of Marshal Marmont. 


The Servian Parliament. 


The Skouptschina is the Legislative Assembly of the 
Servian Principality, which is, like the Danubian or 
Roumaniau Provinces, and like Montenegro, reckoned to 
be subject to the Turkish Empire, but enjoys practical 
self-government, under its native Prince, Milan Obreno- 
vitch. Our illustration of a sitting of this Servian Par- 
liament represents u scene which strikes the observer as 
quaint and peculiar, from the mixture of common Euro- 
pean dress with the flowing robes of the Greek Church 
priests, several of whom are members of this assembly, 
and with the furried tunics and high boots of the rustic 
nobles or landed gentry. The debates of the Skoup- 
tschina have during their last session been watched 
with some anxiety, lest Servia should openly take up the 
cause of the insurgents in Herzegovina, and declare war 
against the Sultan. It would probably be joined in this 
course, if not anticipated, by the rival principality of 
Montenegro, and the Turks could scarcely hold out 
against their combined forces. 


The British Seizure of Samoa. 


It seems that Steinberger was not dislodged from 
Samoa without some pretty sharp fighting. The Eng- 
lish Admiralty publishes a nominal list of three sailors 
and marines killed, one dangerously and seven less 
seriously wounded, in the attack made by H. B. M.’s 
ship Barracouta on the Samoan chiefs on the 13th of 
March. The fighting was all done, not by Steinberger. 
but by the unhappy natives, who fought with a valor 
worthy of a better cause. Captain Stevens, the British 
commander of Her Majesty's ship Barracouta, and the 
English and American Consuls, went to attend a meet- 
ing with a guard of honor of fifty men. Whilst await- 
ing its commencement, Captain Stevens was informed 
by one of his officers that large bodies of natives with 
arms were intercepting his communication with the 
boats. Captain Stevens ordered his lieutenant to dis- 
arm all who were seen to be following these natives. 
The blue-jackets advanced in skirmishing order, and 
game upon a largo body of natives, all armed, who were 
hiding in the houses. These men were ordered, through 
interpreters, to disarm, but, instead of doing so, they 
rushed into the road and opened fire. The encounter 
lasted between fifteen and twenty minutes, during which 
time the firing was very brisk, the Samoans beiug armed 
with percussion rifles, breech-loading carbines, revolv- 
ers and large knives. 

The Manifestation of the Softas, 

Tho Turkish Softas—to whom may be awarded the 
credit of having fanned into flame the. smoldering 
ashes of rebellion—are the students of the upper 
classes in theology and law. After various meetings 
touching upon the political aspect of affairs, they met 
on the 10th May, in the Mosque of the Sultan Mehemet, 
and decided on demanding from the Sultan a change in 
the ministry, and demanded the removal of Mahoud 
Pasha and the Sheikh-ul-Islam. A petition was at once 
sent to the Sultan on the subject. The Sultan endeay- 
ored to temporize, but the Softas insisted upon the 
change in the Cabinet, the adoption of a programme 
which should be an entirely constitutional one, and a 
Representative Chamber. And thus, forced by popular 
clamor, the would-be despot gave way. The scene given 
in our illustration occurred on Friday, May 12th, about 
an hour before the arrival of the new Grand Vizier, ac 
companied by three battalions of infantry, when the 
Street of the Divan Yolou, the chief rendezvous of the 
Softas, presented an unusual and animated scene, there 
being there assembled close upon 20,000, which 
made walking about a great difficulty, if not an impossi- 
bility. But very few Christians were to be seen in the 
crowd. 


VAGARIES OF THE HOUR. 

A CALIFORNIAN has succeeded after several ex- 
periments in raising roses as black as ink. Hig 
plan was to engraft a slip of a dark red rose into 
an oak-tree, where they grew, flourished and blos- 
somed, the dark sap of the oak effectually coloring 
the roses black. 


THE daughter of the Sheriff of Waupaca, Wis., 
while playing croquet in the jail-yard, noticed a 
prisoner attempting to escape, and nonchalantly 
lifting her mallet, she hit him on the head, just as 
if he had been her brother caught cheating, and 
stunned him till the guard came up and recap- 
tured him. 

A WOMAN has been making a living in Chi- 
cago by applying to persons who advertised for 
servants, but making her visits so tardily that the 
places would be previously filled. Then, with a 
woe-begone air, she would say that she had come 
from the country to get the employment, and had 
no money with which to return, About a dollar 
in each place was the profit of the business, until 
the police interfered. 


IN some countries the laws enforce the duty of 
planting trees. In Japan every person who cuts 
down a tree is required to plant another in its stead, 
while in Biscay a land-owner has to put down two 
plants for every tree he may fell. In Java a fruit 
tree is planted on the birth of each child, and is 
carefully tended as the record of his or her age. 
The late Mr. H.C. Tucker greatly encouraged the 
cultivation of trees in India by suggesting to the 
land-holders that they should plant six trees on the 
occasion of every marriage and two trees on the 
birth of every child. 

THE heaviest pork-packer in Cincinnati is said to 
be aJew. The wealthiest doctor in San Francisco 
is a Chinaman. 

DURING Fillmore’s administration the experi- 
ment of raising camels in this country was tried by 
the War Department at a cost of $30,000, a brother 
of Admiral Porter buying and importing a herd, 
These animals were lost sight of in the rebellion, 
and it is thought they found their way into the 


off, is adjacent to an industrial town of 24,000 people. | menageries, 





CENTENNIAL NOTES. 
{zx1co displays a solid mass of silver worth 
0. 


$72,00 
—Cuut1 exhibits ore containing 95 per cent. af 
pure silver. 
—An elevated railway is in operation for exhi- 
bition, across Agricultural Ravine. 


—-ManyLanp shows in her State Building haw 
oysters are caught in the Chesapeake. 


—Prorgssor L. M. Haupt, Secretary of the 
Bureau of Awards, has resigned that office. 


—Swirzertanp exhibits a perfect watch no 
larger than a silver half-dime, and set in a finger-ring. 


—Tue finest specimens of lace in the Women's 
Pavilion come from the convents of Brazil and Canada. 


—On an average, 22,000 persons make a circuit 
of the grounds every day in the cars of the narrow-gauge 
railway. 

—Tuere is a machine in Machinery Hall 
which manufactures and polishes type, and sets itin the 
com posing-stick. 

—Tue Swedish display is remarkable for clothed 
life-sized figures of plaster, representing picturesque 
groups of peasantry. 

—Tue C. T. A. B. Fountain will be dedicated 
on the Fourth, notwithstanding the recent announce- 
ment to the contrary. 


—Tue New York Seventh Regiment will start 
for Philadelphia, July 1st, and upon arriving there ga 
into encampment on George's Hill. 


--A Texan genius purposes to eclipse Centen- 
nial pedestrians and wheelers of barrows by ‘Tidings 
steer-back from Austin all the way to the Exhibition. 


--Tue Commissioner of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg has brought over from that little country 
and set in the Horticultural Grounds 1,000 varieties of 
roses. 

—Cartos Gomez, the Brazilian composer, has 
sent a composition in honor of the Centennial. It wil] 
be played in Independence Square by Gilmore’s band on 
the Fourth. 

—Tur total number of admissions to the Exhi- 
bition from the opening to Friday, June 17th, in- 
clusive, was 1,240,642, of which 757,033 were cash, and 
483,609 free. 

—An Indian house - one of those used by the 
natives in Washington Territory—has arrived in sec. 
tions on the grounds, and is to be erected in the rear of 
the Government Building. 

—Venegzueta exhibits forty varieties of fruit 
preserved in their natural state in alcohol; also tree-sap 
possessing the color, taste, and, it is said, all the nutri 
tive properties of cow’s milk. 


—F. S. Peasr, of Buffalo, N. Y., the acknowe 
ledged prince of oi! manufacturers, makes the most 
brilliant display in the Exhibition, and the finest show 
of oils the world has ever seen. 


—T ene is in Machinery Halla machine which 
seizes wood, makes staves of ‘it, places them into posi- 
tion, puts iron bands around them, inserts a head at 
each end, and a barrel or keg is the result. 


—A Bureau or Cuaniries has been organized 
in the Women’s Pavilion for the purpose of giving in- 
formation concerning the various forms of benevolence 
conducted by women in the United States and Europe. 


—In the Main Building, recently, a policeman 
ordered a fat lady from the country to ‘stop fooling” 
with a Babcock Fire Extinguigher, and received from 
her the reply that she “thought the derned thing was a 
water-cooler.”’ 


—A “CgxTenniAL Beti” has been placed in 
the steeple of the State House. It is seven feet high, 
twenty-three and a half feet in circumference at the lip, 
and weighs 13,700 pounds. The hammer weighs 200 
pounds, and the clapper 300. 


—Dinecror-GeneraL GosHorn has, by order 
of the Executive Committee, regcinded the regulation 
authorizing a competitive field trial of agricuitural 
machinery, but leaves it to the option of exhibitors 
whether such a display shall be made by them or not. 


—Tur cornet band of the Brazilian frigate 
Nichteroy recently serenaded the Philadelphia State 
House, playing ‘Hail Columbia” and “The Star Span- 
gled Banner.”? They then performed the Brazilian 
national hymn, which the throng of spectators suppic- 
mented with three rousing cheers for Dom Pedro. 


CONGRESSIONAL. 
FortTy-FOURTH CONGRESS—FiIRST SESSION. 


Monpay, June 19th.—SenateE—Memorial from Cali- 
fornia, praying for legislation to check Mongolian 
emigration presented, and referred to Committee on 
Foreign Relations....Impeachment trial resumed, 
and after discussion of postponement of cause, it was 
ordered that the case be taken up, July 6th. Hovse— 
In Committee of the Whole the Army Appropriation 
Bill was completed, and on being reported was 
passed....A Bill authorizing repavement of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, and a resolution providing for a 
joint Committee to frame a new form of Government 
for the District of Columbia were passed. 


Turspay, June 20th.—SexatE—Report received 
from Secretary of the Treasury, giving list of official 
defaulters, with amounts, etc....The House joint re- 
solution, authorizing issue of $10,000,000 of silver 
coin,was reported back, and went over... Amendments 
increasing House estimates in Indian Appropriation 
Bill were passed. Hovss—The Sundry Civil Appro- 
priation Bill'was reported, showing a reduction of 
over twelve millions....Message from the President 
on Extradition Treaty with England received, and 
referred to Committee on Foreign Relations... .Bill 
to equalize bounties passed, 141 to 46. 


Wepnespay, June 21st.—Senate—House Bill on 
Indian Appropriations‘and transfer of Indian manage- 
ment to War Department reported back from Com- 
mittee, debated and laid over to evening, and then so 
much of Bill as related to transfer of bureau was 
stricken out....Inqniry ordered into laws governing 
private correspondence and telegrams. .. ..Joint reso- 
lution authorizing President to appoint Commis- 
sioners to attend International Conference on subject 
of gold and silver values adopted. ...Joint resolution 
on issue of $10,000,000 in silver passed, alter amend 
ment that herealter a trade dollar shall not be a 
legal tender, was agreed to. Hovse—Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Bill taken up and discussed through 
day and evening. , 

'THurspAY, June 22d.—SenateE—House Naval Bill, 
alter being amended to increase various amounts of 
appropriations, was read a third time and passed 
Hovse—In Committee of the Whole discussion on 
sundry Civil Appropriation Bill resumed. 


Fripay, June 23d.—Senate—Naval and Indian 
Appropriation Bills discussed. House —Session con- 
sumed in consideration of Sundry Civil Bill. 


SavurDAy, June 24th.--Senate.—-The subject of 
taxation in the District of Columbia discussed at 
length Hocse—Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill 
passed....Mr. Sayler, of Ohio, elected Speaker pro 
tem. during Mr. Kerr’s absence. 
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BLUE EYES. 
BY 
JouN KEATS, 


LUE! ‘tis the hue of heaveua—the domain 
] Of Cynthia—the bright palace of the sun, 
The tent of Hesperus, and all his train, 

The bosomer of clouds, gold, gray, and dun. 


Blue! ‘tis the life of waters—Ocean, 
With all his tributary streams, pools numberless, 
May rage and foam and fret; but never can 
Subside, if not to dark blue nativeness. 


Biue! gentile cousin to the forest green; 
Married to green in all the sweetest flowers— 
Forget-me-not; the Blue-bell; and that Queen 
Of secrecy, the Violet. What strange powers 


Hast thou, as a mere shadow—but how great 
When in an eye thou art, alive with fate! 





A Girl’s Vengeance. 


Etrra W. PIERCE, 
Avrnon of ‘Tae Story or a Birtu,” ‘‘ THe TANKARD 
OF Benepigee,” ‘Tae BirtuMark,”’ Etc. 


CHAPTER XIII.—AT SEA. 


66 [TY dear Dolly,” murmured Mrs. Hazelwood, 

‘| from the foreed retirement of her berth, 

‘‘ don’t stay any longer in this close state- 

room; Johnson will sit with me. Go out on deck for 

a breath of fresh air. Ah, my dear, how thankful 
you ought to be that you are not ill!” 

For Dolly's perfect physique had shown itself 
proof against sea-sickness, ‘Fhe demon which had 
prostrated Mrs. Hazelwood before Sandy Hook 
was fairly out of sight had no power over her. It 
was now the fifth day of the voyage, and the 
steamer was in what the sailors call ‘ the devil's 
hole.” Mrs. Hazelwood, attended by Dolly and 
her English maid, Johnson, lay groaning in her 
berth, thinking of Huxley’s scientific statement 
about the bottom of the sea being an enormous 
chalk plain, over which one might drive as over a 
floor. How the unhappy lady yearned to make 
her journey upon it! She would have been quite 
content with a carrier's cart or any other convey- 
ance known to the human race. 

A rap at the stateroom-door. 

““The moon is rising, Cousin Dolly,’’ called the 
voice of Guy Hazelwood ; ‘ come out on deck, will 
you not ?” 

“* Go,” pleaded his mother ; “‘ it is cruel to keep 

you shut up with me. You will lose your bright 
a before you reach England.” And Dolly left 
the invalid to her maid and went. 

A full moon was flooding the wide, dark sea 
with glory. The night was very still. Guy 
Seatuenh, in a gray Ulster, drew his companion’s 
hand through his arm, and paced the deck with 
her—all silent around them save the groaning of 
the cranks and shafts of the engines, 

“T wonder what they are doing at Sea View to- 
night?” murmured Dolly, with her brown eyes 
fixed on the great track of light which seemed to 
cut in twain the sea. 

Guy paused to draw her wrap of navy-blue cloth 
closer around her beautiful throat. In that moon- 
light her face was dazzling; the brown eyes shone 
like stars; one great loose curl of ruddy hair drifted 
down her shoulder and swept against him as they 
walked, 

‘“‘ They are thinking of you, doubtless,” answered 
Guy, with a long look from his sleepy blue eyes. 
‘* Miss Doane, Doctor North and all the rest. 
Poor North! Did not he rather resent our sudden 
appropriation of you, Dolly ?” 

She turned her face aside. Did Guy Hazel- 
wood suspect the doctor’s unlucky passion ? 

“ T really cannot say,” answered Dolly, sharply. 
*T did not ask him.’’ 

‘Well, one’s loss is another's gain,” pursued 
Hazelwéod, in an airy Way. “ That’s one of the 
immutable laws of life. He's a superb fellow, is 
North—the bravest, noblest in the world, I think. 
We're a sort of David and Jonathan, you know.” 

* Yes,"’ said Dolly, absently. 

‘‘ Tlow listless you are! I fear you do not 
feel much interest in my friend the doctor. Come, 
this moonlit mid-Atlantic is a very good place in 
which to tell you a story, cousin; something that 
will redound to North’s credit. Would you like 
to hear it ?” 

“Tf it is amusing.” 

‘* Listen and judge for yourself: It was rather 
more than five years ago, at a time when, for rea- 
sons that I need not mention, I was wandering 
like an Ishmael over the face of the earth. I had 
journeyed from San Francisco into Mexico, princi- 
pally to inspect some of the mines of the country ; 
most of which, as you probably know, are under 
the superintendence of Englishmen. One night, 
on the road to Sonora, I was overtaken by storm 
and darkness at a miserable Mexican village, where 
bands of armed insurgents, full of ‘ treason, strata- 
gem and spoil,’ were carrying matters with a high 
hand. With a native servant — treacherous 
wretch !—for company, I stopped at a filthy little 
inn to ask shelter for the night. As I rode 
up to the door I found there was another guest 
before me—an American, I guessed, by the keen 
face ui der his broad sombrero. He was wrangling 
in broken Spanish with the villainous-looking 
landlord, and emphasizing his remarks by the ex- 
hibition of a loaded Derringer. 

“** You'll be lucky,’ he said to me, ‘if you find 
anything here but the omnipresent flea, and per- 
haps a Mexican knife thrust under your left rib.’ 

*'T soon discovered that he was an American— 
a doctor by profession, worn thin with study and 
privation, but just. rising to notoriety because of 
some wonderful operation which he had performed. 
‘The death of a relative—a rich cattle-owner, of. 
whose property he was the rightful heir—had 
called him to Northern Mexico; but upon his 
arrival at Sonora he found that the Govern- 
ment officials had, upon one pretext or another, 
seized upon everything belonging to the dead 
man. There was not enough left of his wealth to 
feed a hungry prairie-wolf. The journey of the 





such haste. 


yectant heir had been in vain, and you can] closet, and did she behold its vague outlines 


was in when I first met him there at that Mexican 
inn. 

“We supped together—he and I—on a couple 
of boiled eges,a little bread and a few black beans 
boiled to a kind of pulp called frijodes, for which 
modest repast we paid the sum of ten shillings. 
There was but one sleeping-apartment for guests, 
and that we shared together. I had been in the 
saddle all day, and was as stiff as a lady’s court- 
dress in the reign of George II., so, in spite of the 
shrewd flea and the lively musquito, J soon fell 
asleep. About the middle of the night, North 
awoke me with a shake anda kick. I sprang up, 
my ears full of the tramp of mustangs about the 
adobe wall, and the rattle of swords and carbines. 

“« The insurgents are upon us!’ cried the Ameri- 
can doctor; and so they were—a ruffianly bandit 
crew that looked like Falstaff's ragamuffins. I 
heard them roaring in Spanish for the ‘rich 
Englishman.’ I leaped up and shouted for my 
native servant, but the scoundrel had fled, taking 
with him my pistols and the purse which held my 
money. In less time than I take to narrate it, 
North and I were prisoners. 

“It was, of course, the hope of gain which had 
instigated the whole outrage. They seemed to 
have no designs upon North, and paid him no 
ticular attention ; but my servant had given them 
to understand that I was a man of unbounded 
wealth. I was charged with being a spy, and 
ordered to pay a ransom of twenty thousand dollars 
or be shot in two days. 

“ It was useless to assert my innocence, or appeal 
to the honor or mercy of the rascals. I had been 
robbed of my money and private papers, and I had 
no friends nearer than Tucson—two hundred miles 
away. Who, in heaven’s name, could I send that 
distance for the ransom? Then it was that my 
American doctor spoke. 

“« Let me go to Tucson !’ he said to the leader 
of the insurgents, ‘and I will get the money and 
return in two days.’ 

“They held a consultation among themselves, 
deciding finally to let him go. He wrung my 
hand at parting. 

“« Rely upon me,’ he said; ‘ there are plenty of 
fresh horses to be had on the road. I will see 
your friends, and be back in time to save you.’ 

“Imagine the situation. I had never seen 
North before—I knew nothing of him. He 
might be making this a pretext to get clear him- 
self, and yet I trusted him from the first—I felt 
certain that he would do his utmost to help me. 
But wait! do I weary you, cousin ?” 

“ No, no!” cried Dolly, breathlessly. ‘‘ Go on— 
do go on!” 

“‘T was blindfolded and carried away to a filthy 
prison to await the expiration of the two days. 
The insurgents held the town. A loaf of black 
bread and a jug of water were thrust into my cell, 
the door bolted on me, and I was left alone. 

“ For eight and forty hours I lay in that 
wretched hole. At the end of that time I began 
to look for my messenger—he did not return. 
Had any accident befallen him? I asked myself ; 
detention of any kind? If so, I was lost. The 
sun set, the stars appeared in the purple southern 
= ii. respite was over. I was led out into 
the yard surrounding my adobe prison. Under an 
olive-tree in a corner the men were digging a 
grave—mine! No sign yet of North. I was 
pinioned and placed with my back against the 
wall. The fellows who were to do the shooting 
ranged themselves before me. Through an open 
—— I could see the dry, parched landscape, 
darkening with night, the olive-trees on the plain, 
the empty road leading away toward Tucson. The 
signal was given to make ready. My would-be 
executioners leveled their muskets at my heart, I 
looked into their black barrels, and then—lo! on 
the distant hill a little puff of dust arose—a cloud 
hardly larger at first sight than aman’s hand. Down 
the hill a horseman thundered, waving a signal 
from afar. His gray Mexican mustang tore along 
the road, dripping foam from flank pom bridle—he 
dashed up to the prison-gate, and out of the 
saddle reeled Stephen North, bloodshot, haggard, 
covered with sweat and dust, looking more like a 
ghost than a man. 

‘“** For God’s sake, stop!’ he cried, in Spanish ; 
‘don’t harm him—I have brought the ransom !’ 
and he flung it at the feet of my jailers, and fell 
like one dead where he stood. 

“The distance to Tucson and back was four 
hundred miles. I was saved, and I owed my life 
to the unbounded generosity, the terrible, the 
superhuman exertions of Stephen North.” 

A pause. Dolly Hazelwood drew a deep breath, 
but she did not speak. 

“ Gallant fellow !” muttered Guy, half to him- 
self. ‘ When I forget the service he rendered me 
in that robber-town of Mexico, may my right 
hand forget its cunning! And there were other 
things after that, but—no matter. I have bored 
you enough for one night. My wanderings are 
over; I shall return to Hazel Hall and settle 
down upon the family estates, a sober, conserva- 
tive country gentleman. However irksome the 
role might have seemed to me a few years ago, I 
am quite ready to assume it now.” 

He gave her a long, meaning look. 
oak” we go directly to London?” stammered 

olly. 
Yes; and for your sake I wish we might re- 
main there a few days. Possibly we may find 
letters awaiting us from Hazel Hall which will 
revoke the summons received in New York. 
. 80, at least.’’ 
olly saw a shadow flit across his face. 

‘Pardon me,” she laughed, “are you not the 
only son of your mother, and she a widow? I 
supposed that you two comprised the Hazelwood 
family.” 

“ And so we do?” 

“« Who, then, is left at Hazel Hall to write you 
letters ¢” 

‘* A steward, my fair, unsophisticated American, 
who has charge of the estates, and is in duty bound 
to keep me posted in all matters pertaining there- 
to.” 

She looked at him closely. She could not quite 
understand why they had quitted New York in 
Was there a skeleton in the family 
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jorge of the state of mind that Stephen North | already ? 


They walked the deck a little longer, both un- 
usually thoughtful, and then parted, Hazelwood 
with a low, tender good-night, and a pressure of 
Dolly’s slim hand, which sent the blood to the 
girl’s cheek. 

“Cousin Dolly,” he said, “let me teli you a 
family secret—one of which I am often remind- 
ing my mother when she is urging me to 
marry. From time immemorial the Hazelwoods 
have been signally cursed in all affairs of the 
heart. Never did the course of true love run 
smoothly with one of the name. There are many 
tragedies in the records of the race, and all turn 
upon what the French call the grand passion. I 
wonder if you and I are to be no exception to the 
fatal rule ¢”’ 

“Who can tell?’ answered Dolly, with a little 
shrug; and she turned and fled away to her state- 
room. 

During the remainder of the voyage those two 
were constantly together. It could not be other- 
wise. Mrs. Hazelwood did not leave her berth, 
and the young people were forced to depend upon 
each other for company. As neither suffered from 
sea-sickness, their opportunities for cultivating an 
acquaintance were exceedingly good during the 
ten days that intervened betwixt Sandy Hook and 
Queenstown. Wrapped warmly from the ocean 
winds, they read together on the deck, or walked 
it in the mellow moonlight, or dawdled long hours 
away in the saloon, where Dolly’s beauty provoked 
more than one admiring stare from the other pas- 
sengers. On the tenth day, as the sun was 
dropping westward, the purplish, heather-clad 
mountains of Ireland sprang into sight along the 
northeastern horizon. 

‘Come and take your first look at British soil, 
Dolly,” cried Guy Hazelwood; and with a very 
lover-like air he folded her blue wrap about her 
and marched her forth to behold that succession 
of cold dark ranges rising out of the sea. And 
Dolly stood with him, and watched them till dark- 
ness set in, and the signal-rockets from the stern 
of the vessel proclaimed that the voyage was essen- 
tially done. 

Speeding away towards London, through the 
heart of the country, Dolly, with eager, insatiate 
eyes, stared from the window of the railway-car- 
riage to catch every object in the landscape as she 
rushed along. 

This was England at last—these fields, these 
hedge-rows, these quaint-thatched houses and clus- 
ters of tiled roofs, that distant tower and church- 
spire. Here her ancestors had first drawn breath ; 
here, perhaps, in some shameful obscurity, still 
lived the woman who had murdered her mother. 

“ As for my father,”’ said Dolly to herself—she 
had deliberated long and deeply on the subject—‘* 1 
am confident that he is dead, otherwise, sinner 
as he was, he would have sought some know- 
ledge of my mother’s fate—he would somehow 
have discovered my birth—he never could have 
left Aunt Prue without word or sign all these years. 
Yes, I know it—feel it—he is deai God forgive 
him! But that woman, I think, still lives; and 

erhaps, it is reserved for me to meet her here in 
ingland.” 

Yet, at the same moment, a grave doubt crept 
into Doliy’s mind. If Ruth Carew had become a 
vile castaway-—-which was more than likely—all 
hope of revenge had gone. She would then be as 
utterly removed from Cyril Hazelwood’s daughter 
as if she also were dead. But could Dolly en- 
counter her in the guise of respectability, and 
strip the same from her like a garment—could she 
denounce her to the world as the woman who had 
fled with her father—¢hat would indeed be worth 
a voyage of three thousand miles across the 
Atlantic. With all her passionate heart the girl 
panted to become her mother’s avenger. Could 
she but bring some righteous punishment on Ruth 
Carew, she would feel that she had not been born 
in vain. 

Guy Hazelwood and his mother thought her 
very silent, very sad, during that ride to London. 

“I fear you are homesick, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Hazelwood, who had come bravely out of pickle. 

“No,” answered Dolly, “not homesick ; only 
thinking.” 

Perhaps she might have talked more, enjoyed 
the mellow English landscape more, had she not 
carried in an inner pocket of her dress the faded 
old picture of Hetty Hazelwood, and, shut wp 
betwixt its covers, Ruth Carew’s fatal letter. 

Into the great roaring Babel of London the 
party was whirled at last. At the railway termi- 
nus a carriage waited, and they were driven 
straight to Mrs. Hazelwood’s town-house in 
Berkeley Square. The g-and dwelling had been 
swept and garnished for their arrival. Liveried 
servants were in waiting, wax-lights blazed, fires of 
welcome burned away the fog and chill of the 
London night. 

After the day’s weary travel, Dolly rested on a 
velvet sofa in a gem of a boudoir, paneled with 
cedar-wood, and all aglow with tints of gold and 
crimson—under her head cushions of embroidered 
silk, and ‘over it a ceiling beautifully painted after 
Thornhill. In truth, England was no longer a 
name or a faith to Dolly, but a splendid reality. 
The door opened, and Mrs. Hazelwood entered 
with letters in her hand. 

“* My dear, she said, smiling, ‘‘ 1 have good news 
for you. We need not hurry down to Kent in the 
morning. The friend of ours who was ill there is 
now recovering. There goes the dressing-bell. 
Shall I send Jobnson to help you with your toilet ? 
We dine, of course, alone.” 





CHAPTER XIV,—AT THE PLAY. 
S it I” 

She asked the question with a smile on 
her lips—Dorothy Hazelwood—as she stood be- 
fore the mirror ot her dressing-table in that hand- 
some house in Berkeley Square. She had been in 
London two days: had tired herself out with 
sight-seeing ; had lived, moved and had her being, 
as it seemed to her, in a gorgeous dream ; and to- 
night she was going to the play to witness the 
farewell performance of some French actress who 
had been the rage of the London season. 

“You do. look lovely, miss,’ said Mrs. Hazel- 
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wood’s maid, Johnson, drawing back to stare in 
open-mouthed admiration at the young American 
girl, 

” And Johnson was right. Dolly’s dress of tur- 
quoise silk and rose point—a masterpiece from 
Oxford Street—set off to verfection her satiny 
skin and great glowing bivwn eyes. Ornaments 
of turquoise and pearls clasped her throat, and 
gleamed in the superb hair, which Johnson had 
dressed with even more than ordinary skill. With 
a tint of carmine on her cheek—she never had a 
decided color like other women—Dolly looked at 
herself in the mirror, and knew that she was fair. 

‘The beggar-maid has turned princess,” she 
murmured, inwardly. ‘“ How little I thought of 
a metamorphosis like this one monta ago, when I 
was reading novels on Sea View beach, and tor- 
menting Aunt Prue with my ill-tempers. Ah, 
there’s a romance indeed open before me now, and 
its heroine is— myself !” 

Mrs. Hazelwood, in pearl-gray brocade, stole 
softly in the room, and surveyed her protégée—the 
sole daughter of the house, as she had called 
her—with a proud, satisfied smile. 

“‘There are still a few people in town,” she 
said; “some on their way to or from the Conti- 
nent—and you will be sure to see them all at 
Mademoiselle Fanchon's farewell. I hear that 
many have lingered in London for her sake. She 
is said to be a wonderful actress.” 

Johnson flung an opera-cloak around Dolly’s 
shoulders, and the latter followed Mrs. Hazel- 
wood down the carved and gilded stairs to the 
hall below, where Guy, in orthodox evening-dress, 
awaited them. He gave Dolly one glance from 
his sleepy eyes, so full of approval, if nothing 
warmer, that the faint flush on her cheek became 
for an instant positive red. 

“ Let our English belles look to their laurels,’’ 
was all he said. Then the three entered the car- 
riage and rode away to the Princess Theatre, 
Oxford Street. 

Yes, there were a few people still left in Lon- 
don—Dolly thought a good many. Mademoiselle 
Fanchon’s farewell night had drawn together a 
crowd, As the Hazelwood party entered their box 
the curtain had just fallen on the first act. Fans 
were waving, jewels flashing, costly toilets glitter- 
ing in the brilliant light. Dolly took her place 
beside Mrs. Hazelwood, outwardly cool and calm, 
inwardly fluttering with delight. It was all so 
new, so strange, so like enchantment—this bright, 
gay scene; and hardly were they seated when 
some one came prancing into the box, and, duly 
saluting Mrs. Hazelwood, seized (iuy's gloved 
hand and wrung it with vehemence. 

“Clive! my dear fellow!’ cried Hazelwood. 
“You in London ?”’ 

“Yes,” answered the newcomer; “ hurried 
over from Paris expressly to see this divine 
Fanchon once more. Oh, she’s a heart-breaker 
of the most dangerous type, 1 assure you. Heard 
at the club last night of your return from the 
regions of buffaloes and Indians; heard also”’- 
this aside—“ that you had brought home a mar- 
velous specimen of the American Circe. Faith! 
may I ask to be presented ?” 

‘*] am sure my cousin will be glad to know 
you,” said Guy good-naturedly ; and Captain Vivian 
Clive of the Guards made his best bow to Dolly, 
and was slain—figuratively speaking—by the first 
glance of her velvet-brown eyes. He was a toler- 
ably good-looking young Briton, of the sandy 
type, with a bored face, which showed somewhat 
the effects of too much card-playing after balls 
and too much absinthe before breakfast, and he 
had the general air—so much affected by society 
os aving utterly exhausted the pleasures of 

ife. 

“S'death! do they grow such specimens of 
womanhood as that in America?’’ he murmured, 
helplessly, to Guy. “‘ I rejoice that I’ve an invi- 
tation in your neighborhood for the September 
shooting—have been asked down to Dane Priory, 
you know. You've been out of England for a 
year or more, eh, Hazelwood? So you've never 
seen this enchantress Fanchon, I suppose ?”’ 

‘“ Never,’ answered Hazelwood. “Some of 

ou fellows seem to be hard hit in that quarter. 
I heard of nothing at the club last night but 
petite Fanchon—Villers, Hertford and all the rest 
were spooning about her. Among so many ad- 
mirers, who holds the enviable post of favorite ” 

“ Favorite !” repeated Clive, in a tone of melan- 
choly disgust ; “ that’s something we would all be 
glad to know. She was born, like Minerva, with- 
out a heart. More than one peer of the realm has 
offered her a coronet in legal marriage—actresses 
are famous, you know, for bagging such game— 
but no! my little mademoiselle turns a deaf ear to 
all her lovers, high or low, titled or untitled. She 
lives somewhere in the region of Bayswater, and 
a hideous old French female guards her gate as 
with a flaming sword. No bribes can shake her 
in the least, and in the greenroom petite Fanchon 
freezes her adorers with a glance, and yet she is 
the brightest, gayest, most maddening piece of 
womanhood that ever trod the boards. There 
goes the curtain— bless her! here she comes !’’ 

A petite figure, in a rich shimmering dress, 
fluttered out upon the stage. Guy Hazelwood 
saw a girlish shape, lithe as a willow wand, yet 
rich with beautiful curves; a small oval face, 
delicately dark in color, and lighted by a pair of 
great flashing midnight eyes, like dusky moons ; 
a mass of bronze-black hair, drawn away from 
the low classic forehead, and streaming in a tor- 
rent of curls down her round waist ; an arch, smil- 
ing mouth, a throat and arm and bust molded as 
if in marble ; a foot like an Andalusian girl’s —in 
short, he saw Fanchon, who had turned half the 
titled heads in London, and his heart gave one 
great bound and seemed to stand still. 

The. play was French, full of passion and 
jealousy — characteristics well calculated to bring 
out the peculiar genius of the actor. With all the 
impressibility of a novice, Dolly sat. spellbound, 
and quite obiivious to the attention which she 
herself was attracting from the neighboring boxes. 

“Oh, how lovely she is!” she whispered to 
Mrs. Hazelwood ; ‘‘ and how dreadfully in earnest 
she seems. Surely she does not make all that? 
Did _ ever see her before ?”’ 

“No,” replied Mrs. Hazelwood ; “ though she 
was talked of a great deal before I sailed for 
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Quebec. She is a new light in the dramatic 
heaven.” 

A sudden noise behind the speaker's chair. 
Dolly's fan, an elegant affair of pearl and point- 
late and feathers, siapped in a dozen pieces— 
crushed in Guy Hazelwood’s unconscious hand. 
He was leaning over his American cousin, his 
bronzed face white as death, his lips set in a hard 
line, his blue eyes raging black, and fixed on 
Mademoiselle Fanchon. He did not stir—he 
hardly seemed to breathe. It was the moment 
when the jealous husband strides into his wife's 
boudoir and surprises her face to face with her 
early lover. As Mademoiselle Fanchon, in the 
character of the wife, started up from her fanteuil 
to meet him, her black eyes fell by chance upon 
the group there in the Hazelwood box—the 
elderly lady in gray brocade; the superb red-haired 
girl; Captain Clive, half hidden in the crimson 
curtain; and Guy Hazelwood, with the blood 
stricken utterly from his face, and the shattered 
fan in his hand, standing tall and awful behind 
Dolly. There was a momentary pause; then the 
young actress, in such a perfect swoon as was 
never counterfeited before, fell like a log to the 
floor of the stage. 

Down went the curtain. 


(To be continued.) 








INDIAN JUGGLERS. 


a. as luncheon had been finished, the dubash, 

Ramaswammy, entered the room, and an- 
nounced that the jugglers were in attendance in the 
veranda ; upon which, the whole party adjourned 
to it, and were soon seated, in comfortable fashion, 
each betaking himself to a pipe or cigar, as pleased 
him best. 

The jugglers’ party consisted of two men, a 
woman, a lad, and a child of about four years of 
age. They had with them a large basket, contain- 
ing their stock-in-trade; and, with the exception 
of the woman, were but scantily clad. The latter 
had a small Indian tabor before her, which she oc- 
casionally snatched up and struck with the tips of 
her fingers, to add expression to some of the wild 
chants which were introduced during the phases of 
the exhibition. 

We do not propose to describe the features of the 
whole performance, which occupies more than an 
hour, and during which the two junior partners of 
the firm slipped away to their desks ; it will be suf- 
ficient if we more particularly instance two or three 
of the more remarkable delusions which were pre - 
sented to the wondering gaze of the captain and 
his two young companions. 

Pass we then over the dexterous manipulation 
of the cups and balls—the whirling of a dozen 
oranges in the air, not one of which ever touched 
the ground, or clashed with another—the passing 
of the long blade of a knife down the throat—the 
steadiness of hand and eye which kept from four to 
six sharp knives flashing and circling in the air, 
Without inflicting a scratch on the performer of the 
exploit. Wo derful too was the performance of 
the pygmy goat, made of wood or some other sub- 
stance, and covered with the skin of that animal, 
which drank up a pint of water presented to it in 
an earthen vessel, without any visible increase of 
bulk. We mention these rather as feats of dexter- 
ity, though they excited in no small degree the ad- 
miration of the spectators ; but what followed could 
not apparently be referred to a like cause. 

For instance, the lad we have mentioned was 
made to drink a powder dissolved in a little water, 
at which he made a wry face ; the premonitor 
symptoms of an attack of retching supervened, 
amid a choral recitative accompanied by the rat- 
tat-tat o! the tabor; there was a spasmodic action 
of the stomach—a body seemed to ascend through 
the guilet—the mouth filled—was opened — and 
there dropped out on the floor a large smooth stone. 
In another minute the phenomenon was repeated ; 
this time the stone being so large us to pass out 
with difficulty between the teeth. Another and 
another, and again another followed till some ten 
stones of different shapes and sizes, but all smooth, 
lay on the floor, weighing in the aggregate probably 
about two pounds. Ourskeptical friends took them 
up and examined them; they were stones, sure 
enough. 

A leathern strap was unrolled and laid on the 
ground open to view—a subdued choral incanta- 
tion followed—there was a slight but perceptible 
nervous twitching motion in the pty 2 when one of 
the performers, crying out ‘‘ Cover him up! cover 
him up, or he will bite us !’’ placed a large wicker- 
work basket, called a tapah, over it, and covered 
it with a cloth; then, seizing a strange-looking mu- 
sical instrument, the body of which consisted of a 
small dry gourd, he produced a succession of wild 
droning notes, not unlike the treble of a bagpipe. 
His companion removed the basket, and, in lieu of 
the leathern strap, there was an enormous live 
cobra, a hooded snake, with crest erect, dartiug 
out its double tongue, and swaying about a foot of 
its body from side to side, the rest being arranged 
in aclose coil. All but Mr. Gingham drew back 
their chairs in undisguised alarm. He was fearless 
or—in the secret. 

Meanwhile the snake, though evidently charmed 
by the music, kept his bright eyes directed on the 
movements of the party, whom he seemed to 1e- 
gard as his natural foes. The woman was the first 
to attack her ancient enemy, by slyly attempting 
to nip his tail. He hissed forth his displeasure, 
and made a dart at her hand, but he was too quick 
for him. With equal success the lad and the ian 
who was not playing continued to provoke the 
reptile for a minute or two, but he at length bit the 
the latter in the hand, to the great consternation of 
the uninitiated captain and his young friends. The 
biood trickled slowly from the wound, but the man 
drew from a small bag about his person what ap- 
peared to be a small dark-colored flat stone, and 
pressing it upon the wound left it there, for it ap- 
peared to have adhesive and styptic properties. 
In about two minutes the blood ceased to flow, and 
the quasi stone dropped off. A small basket was 


then put before the snake, into which he quietly 
glided. Mr. Gingham had, during this time, looked 


quietly on, evidently much amused at the astonish- 
ment depicted on the features of his guests. 

A child is seated on the floor. ‘The father and 
mother simulate a quarrel; the former takes up 
and brandishes a sword, and the child, seeing its 
mother threatened, yells lustily; whereupon the 
lathe:’s rage is directed towards it. But the 
mother, seeing its danger, hastily covers it with the 
large basket before used, over which she throws a 
large cloth; nevertieless, the man thrusts his sword 
through it into the basket, and makes a lunge or 
two. Then the shrieks of the child are heard—the 
basket is moved violently about—and presently all 
is still. A small stream of blood is seen issuing 





from under the basket, which is lifted up, and the 
apparently dead body of the child is shown lying face 
downwards. The mother snatches it up, presses it 
to her bosom, and otherwise handles it, and after a 
minute places it with an air of resignation under 
the basket, seemingly a lifeless corze. Meanwhile 
thé blood had been wiped up by the other confed- 
erates, and a short incantation follows, at the end 
of which the basket is again faised, and, lo! the 
child is found seated, quite unhurt, its laughing 
face indicating the satisfaction it is deriving from 
the juice of a short stick of sugar-cane which it is 
crunching between its gleaming teeth. 

One of the jugglers then brought forth a ball of 
fine twine, and unwound abont fifty yards of it in 
a coil in his hand; this coil he cut through with a 
knife at each end of its diameter; then doubling 
the severed lengths, he cut through them again, 
and repeated the operation till the twine had been 
divided into pieces not exceeding four inches in 
length. Taking up these disjecta, he put them into 
the lad’s mouth and bade him swallow them, which, 
after some effort, he, to all appearance, did. Then 
asking one of the company for a sharp penknife, 
the man obviously made an incision in the skin of 
the lad’s stomach, about three inches to the right 
of the navel. From this he picked out, with the 
point of the knife, the end of a thread; this thread 
he pulled forth, at first gently, then faster, then 
hand-over-hand, until he nad coiled down on the 
ground a continuous length of about one hundred 
yards of wet sewing-thread. This, if a deception, 
was a marvelous one ; for the operation had all the 
appearance and tokens of reality, since the skin of 
the stomach was slightly raised round the orifice 
through whish the thread was being evidently 
drawn, 

Our friends were fairly puz#led; and to add to 
their perplexity, the opetator cut off the thread 
close to the skin, and placed a piece of sticking- 
plaster over it, leaving it to be inferred that the 
supply of thread was unlimited, and could be 
drawn upon “ to order.” 


Eccentricities of the late ‘‘George Sand.” 


WHEN once launched out into literature, Madame 
Dudevant seemed to have forgotten her sex. For 
a young lady, she was decidedly eccentric, and the 
success of her male nom de plume made her 
assume masculine airs. She smoked cigarettes, 
drank absinthe, and dressed in male attire. This 
she pretended to be a matter of economy. Balzac 
said at that time that no lady could live and dress 
like a lady on less than twenty-five thousand franes 
a year. George Sand discussed the question with 
her friends, arguing in favor of the cheapness of 
men’s clothes in comparison with those of women, 
and in the end renounced her jupons. The first 
suit that she wore was styled the redingole-guérite, 
of coarse gray cloth, with vest and pantaloons of 
the same. She wore a gray hat and a large woolen 
cravat, looking for all the world like a college 
student in his first term of the Freshman year. 
‘*T cannot tell you,’’ she wrote to a friend, ‘* how 
much pleasure my first pair of boots gave me; I 
felt like sleeping in them. With those little iron- 
shod heels J felt solid upon the sidewalk, and I flew 
about Paris with them irom one end to the other.”’ 





The Automaton Chess-Player. 


In 1769 a revolt broke out in a Russo-Polish 
regiment at Riga, headed by a Pole named 
Worouski. The Poles were eventually defeated in 
a pitched battle, and in the rout Worouski had 
both his legs shattered by a cannon-ball. He con- 
trived to throw himself into a ditch, and at night 
dragged himself to the neighboring house of a 
surgeon, named Osloff. The surgeon, moved by 
his sufferings, attended him, and concealed him in 
his house. Both legs were amputated, and 
Worouski recovered, contrary to expectation. 
De Kempelen came about this time on a visit to 
Osloff, and to him was confided the secret, and his 
assistance begged to get Worouski out of the 
country ; for had he been found in the house, the 
consequences would have been serious. It hap- 
pened that Worouski was a fine chess-player, and 
the idea occurred to De Kempelen of concealing 
the mutilated man in a box, so that the contriv- 
ance could be passed off as a chess-playing auto- 
maton. In three months the automaton was 
finished. It has been so often described, that it 
will be sufficient to mention here that it was a life- 
size figure of a Turk seated at a chess-board. The 
machinery of the interior was attached to hanging 
frames, which could be pushed back so that 
Worouski could conceal himself in the body, not- 
withstanding that it appeared to be filled with 
wheels, cranks, pulleys, etc. While the lower cup- 
board was being examined, Worouski crept into the 
body, and passed his arms and hands into those of 
the figure, and his head into the mask, whence he 
could see the chess-board. In order to give room 
for the passage of his head, the neck was sur- 
rounded with a large collar, so contrived as to 
conceal the hollow space necessary there. The 
spectators having, as it appeared, thoroughly ex- 
amined the inside, the doors were closed, and the 
whole machine having been wheeled about the 
room to show that there was no connection from 
beneath, a small door in the thigh was opened and 
the automaton wound up. The winding-up was a 
mere blind; at each move the noise of the ma- 
chinery in motion was heard; this noise was pur- 
posely introduced to drown the sound of the move- 
ments of the performer. On October 10th, 1769, 
the first rehearsal was held, the figure playing a 
a game with Osloff. A month later Worouski was 
sufficiently perfect in his part. He was hid in a 
large box, which had to be moved very slowly, on 
pretense of fear of breaking the machinery, but 
in reality to protect the inmate. In order to avert 
suspicion, it was agreed to give performances on 
the road at all the towns passed through. The 
travelers got as far as Vitebak, on the road to the 
Prussian frontier, without interruption, when the 
Empress Catharine, having heard of the singular 
powers of the chess-player, commanded its pre- 
sence at the Imperial palace, where the proscribed 
rebel actually played with the Empress. It is said 
that she attempted to cheat by making a false move, 
when Worouski’s temper getting the better of him, 
nearly caused the whole conspiracy to collapse. 
The automaton upset the pieces witli-a blow of his 
hand, and the clockwork stopped as thongh injured. 
The Empress took it very good-humoredly, possibly 
because she was not sorry thus to save a lost game. 
She at once offered to purchase the autumaton, 
and insisted on its being left in the palace library 
all night. Fortunately, De Kempelen managed to 
smuggle off Worouski in the big chest, and next 
day he told the Empress that the figure could not 





perform without him, and therefore it was no use 
his selling it. 
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Three months afterwards the automaton was safe 
in England, under the management of Mr. Anthon, 
to whom De Kempelen is stated to have sold it; 
but, according to some accounts, it was not sold 
until after De Kempelen’s death in 1803. Anthon 
visited the whole of Europe, and made large sums 
by the exhibition. At his death it was bought by 
M. Maelzel, who brought it to America. Miielzel 
died on his return passage, and his heirs sold the 
chess-player to M. Cronier, of Belville, at whose 
house M. Houdin saw it in 1844. Houdin was the 
first to give the true story of this remarkable 
figure, on the authority of M. Hessler, a nephew of 
Dr. Osloff’s. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENGE. 


Breeding Ants.—A woman in France has had the 
happy thought to look to the ant, not only as an example 
of industry, but also as a means of support. She raises 
them in large quantities, and sells them to breeders of 
pheasants, and is said to be in a fair way to make a 
fortune, 

Raising Peat for Fuel.—Dr. Angus Smith advocates 
the culture of peat as a fuel. He found in the Grampian 
Hills a bog, the annual product of which is ten tons of 
dry peat—equal to four tons of coal. He thinks that by 
proper treatment it would be possible to grow a much 
larger quantity. 

The German Association for the Advancement of 
Science will hold its session this year, towards the end 
of August, in Hamburg. The Tocal committee are pre- 
paring a map of the city in profile, and are having bor- 
ings made in twenty places in order to obtain accurate 
sections of the crust of the basis to be noted on the 
map. 

Aluminium. — According to Winkler, there are at pre- 
seht four aluminium manufactories, which produce 35 
cwt, per annum. Of this quantity 20 cwt, goes to 
France, and 15 to England. Aluminium is also made in 
Berlin. The price for a number of years has been 
12 to 15 dollars a4 pound. The demand for it is not 
nearly so great as was at first anticipated Its use is 
chiefly contined to aluminium bronze. 


Oil of Roses.—Three years after the rosebush is 
planted it begins to produce, and for ten years does not 
require to be renewed. Dead branches are removed, 
but the shrub is not trimmed. The harvest of roses 
begins the middle of May, and continues three weeks 
The flowers gathered in the morning must be distilled 
with water the same day. It requires fifty. two pounds, 
or about 130,000 flowers, to yield thirty grammes of 
the oil. 

A Book on Tunnels and Tunneling.—Mr. Henry S. 
Drinker, of Philadelphia, mining engineer, is preparing 
a work on “ American Tunnels and Tunneling,” and has 
sent out a circular in which he requests that data con- 
cerning railroad tunnels, mining tunnels, headings and 
drifts, be forwarded to him, so as to make the work as 
complete as possible. Mr. Drinker’s address is 1906 
Pine Street, Philadelphia. The work is one which ought 
to be encouraged by all engineers. 


The British Philosophical Society.—This society is 
now very flourishing, the total number of its members 
being 692. It held its tenth annual meeting on the 
29th of May, on which occasion the Earl of Shaftsbury, 
its President, presided. The Honerary Secretary, Cap- 
tain F. Petrie, who has acted as secretary and editor of 
the ‘* Transactions’ during the last five years, received 
a testimonial, consisting of a purse of £100, and a hand- 
some tea service and tray in solid silver. The annual 
address was given by Professor Birks. : 


Professor Nordenskjo!d, who is now in Philadelphia 
serving on the Board of Awards, will return very soon to 
Sweden with the intention of sailing in a steamer from 
Gothenburg direct to Jenissei, and thence to the end of 
navigation, from whence he will return to Norway by 
sledges. The object of the exploration is to decide the 
question whether there is not a sea passage between 
Norway and Siberia. A Russian expedition will co- 
operate in the exploration—a steamboat of peculiar con. 
struction having been built for the purpose. 


Epsom Salts is very largely manufactured in Phila- 
delphia from the mineral called cryolite. One house has 
the monopoly of this substance, which is obtained from 
the coast of Greenland, During the year ending June 
30th, 1874, the value of the importations of cryolite 
entered at Philadelphia by one firm was $17,870. In 
the succeeding month of August they bought $14,866 
worth; in September, $18,587 worth; in October, 
$9,087 worth; in November, $18,071 worth. The im- 
portations of this mineral are valued thus far at over 
$80,000. 

Perception of High Notes.—The principal animal 
that gives forth high notes of a peculiar key is the 
mouse, and as a natural corollary to this fact, it has 
been found that the auditory nerve of the cat is ex- 
tremely sensitive to this note, while other animals can 
scarcely perceive it atall. Professor Mayer has shown that 
in the case of the musquito, only the female sings; the 
male has antenn:e projecting from his head which are 
like tuning-forks. When the female sings the prongs 
are set in vibration, and the male -thus learns the 
whereabouts of his mate. 


The Tunnel under the English Channel.—Several 
geological surveys have been made of the proposed 
route of the tunnel under the English Channel, and the 
opinion of scientific men appears to be that there are no 
faults or fissures which will be likely to interfere with 
the work. The tunneling machine invented by Brunton 
will be used; this apparatus works similarly to an auger, 
and the pieces excavated fall upon an endless band 
which carries it to the cars in the rear. It is stated that 
by this machine a drift-way, seven feet in diameter, can 
be advanced at the rate of about a yard and a quarter per 
hour, at which rate it would only require two years to 


pierce the channel through, the boring being made from . 


both ends, and provided that no delays are occasioned 
by leakage or change in the hardness of the chalk. The 
company is now fully organized, and work has been 
begun on the French side of the Channel. As the 
tunnel with its approaches must be about thirty miles in 
length, it is certainly a gigantic undertaking, and its 
completion will be hailed as a new triumph of engineering 
science. 

Scientific Conventions.—Political conventions occupy 
so much attention just at the present time, that the 
public are hardly aware that the scientific men of the 
country are also calling their forces together for a grand 
convention to be held in the city of Buffalo, commenc- 
ing on Wednesday, August 23d, 1876. The American 
Association for. the Advancement of Sciencé now com- 
prises the leading scientists of the country in its list of 
members, and by its subdivision into sections affords an 
opportunity to specialists of every kind to present the 
results of their researches to attentive listeners. A 
special effort has been put forth this year to have the sub. 
section of Anthropology call an International Conven- 
tion of Archwologists at Philadelphia during the 
Centennial and in connection with the Exhibition. 
The State Archeological Society of Ohio will provide 
rooms for the Convention, and the first meeting will be 
held in the Ohio Building, at 2 o’clock p.m., September 
4th, 1876. Large collections in Ethnology and Arche- 
ology, from the Smithsonian Institution, the State 
Society of Ohio, and other public and private sources, 
will be on exhibition, and will furnish an additional 
incentive to archwologisis to visit the Exhibition. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


M. Jutes Simon was received as a member ot 
the French Academy on June 22d. 


Dom Pepro attended the commencement of 
Lehigh University, at Bethlehem, Pa, on the 22d. 


Lorp Durrertn and lady were honored with a 
dinner by the Mayor and citizens of Quebec on the 2!st. 


GENERAL Tom Tuums entered the second class 
sloop Maggie B. for the International Regatta held last 
week. 


Bowporn Cotuece gives Clara Louisa Kellogg 
$500 and expenses for singing at the Commencement in 
August. 


Mr. Bratne suffered a relapse, and his physi- 
cians ordered his removal into sea or mountain air op 
June 23d. 


WiwiaM M. Evarts contributes $250 towards 
the fund to save the Old South Church at Boston from 
demolition. 


Tue Prince of Montenegro has resigned his post 
as representative of the insurgents in the negotiations 
with Turkey. 


A HANDsOME Fiji Islander became so enamored 
of Mrs. Scott-Siddons, that he actually proposed to pur 
chase her of her husband. 


Tue baccalaureate address prepared by the late 
President Stearns was delivered before Amberst College 
by Professor L. C. Seelye, on the 25th. 


CHARLES BLAnc, elder brother of Louis Blane, 
and Director of Fine Arts from 1848 to 1852, has been 
elected a member of the French Academy. 


Governor TiLpENn will not attend the mili« 
tary Parade at Philadelphia on the Fourth, as but two 
New York State regiments will be able to go. 


It is now thought that the health of Alexander 
H. Stephens has so far recovered that he will be able to 
take his seat in Congress before the adjournment. 


Mason-GENERAL SCHOFIELD, commanding the 
Military Division of the Pacific, has been assigned ta 
the command of West Point Academy, and General 
McDowell goes to the Pacific. 


By the will of the late Henry Jackson, of Pros 
vidence, the Rhode Island State Baptist Association will 
receive from the estate $4,000 for missionary purposes, 
and Brown University $3,000. 


Cartain Mo.ue Prrcner, who took the place 
of her husband, a cannonier, when he was killed at the 
Buttle of Monmouth, N. J., June 28th, 1T78, and fought 
throughout the entire engagement at his gun, is to have 
a commemorative monument placed on her grave at 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Tue remains of General William Floyd, qa 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, buried at 
Westernville, Oneida County, N. Y., are covered by a 
plain slab, in sorry contrast with the adjoining memoria} 
to Baron Steuben. Efforts are being made to secure a 
more fitting monument. 

A NuMBER of the representative and most in- 
fluential politicians of New Jersey now in Washington 
have united to recommend the name of General George 
B. McClellan as the successor in the United Statea 
Senate of Senator Frelinghuysen, whose term expires 
on the 4th of March next. 


CuARLEs G. LAWRENCE, the extradited Custom 
House broker and smuggler, has been released from 
Ludlow Street Jail upon turning State’s evidence, and it 
is probable that both he and the equally famous 
B. G. Jayne, of moiety notoriety, will succeed in obtain- 
ing a contract with the Government to recover moneys 
from prominent mercantile houses, wrongfully withheld 
on duties, 


A Paris telegram announces the death of 
Duke George of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, the ouly brother 
of the reigning Grand Duke of that fine little semi- 
feudal monarchy. Duke George was born in 1824, and 
married in 1851 the Grand Duchess Catharine, daughter 
of the Grand Duke Michael of Russia, and cousin of 
Alexander II. He was an artillery general in the late 
German war, and leaves a daughter and two sons. 


J. R. Wittiams, of Newburg, graduated first in 
his class at West Point, last week. The position was 
fairly won by ability and industry in a competition that 
was unusually sharp. Lieutenant Williams belongs to 
a family of soldiers, his father and two grandfathers 
having been officers in the United States service. His 
father was General Thomas Williams, Major of the Fifth 
United States Artillery, who was killed at the battle of 
Baton Rouge while commanding a brigade of Michigan 
troops. He had previously distinguished himself in the 
operations on Roanoke Istand. 


Tue late Sultan was a most irascible man. He 
imprisoned the Prince Mourad, and then swore at him 
for keeping out of public gaze, as attemping to create 
the impression that the sovereign was a brutal man. 
When ordered to show himself in public, he was driven 
in a court carriage with four horses. Then the Sultan 
cursed him again for placing himself on an equal footing 
with himself. The next day he drove out with two 
horses, and, on his return, Abdul-Aziz swore by his 
fathers that his nephew had degraded the family by ap- 
pearing so much like the common herd. 


A RAILROAD man speaking of the adventures of 
Dom Pedro, says the Pullman car he was compelled to 
leave at Albany, in exchange for a Wagner, on account 
of some alleged difficulty in taking the former over the 
track, was the same with which he started out, paying 
for it at the rate of $85 per day. He also retained the 
same conductor, Mr. Hazelton, and, it is said, he be- 
came so much attached to his new-made friend that 
there was a probability of him retaining his services for 
the tour in Europe. Dom Pedro's bill for the use of 
the car at the rate named will be, it is thought, 
something like $10,000, in addition to the regular 
fare, which he insists upon paying wherever he goes. 


Miss Saran SmirH Srarrorp, of Trenton, 
N. J., has loaned the Centennial Commissioners the 
original record of the court-martial proceedings in the 
case against Benedict Arnold, tried in 1780 tor fraud as 
quartermaster, and the original order of Washington, 
dated Valley Forge, March, 1778. She has also in hor 
possession the flag shot from the masthead of the Bon 
Homme Richard, Paul Jones's ship, in the battle with 
the Serapis, in 1779, and rescued by her father, a vol- 
unteer lieutenant on the Bon Homme. Mias Stafford is 
a relative of Sir Stafford Northcote, Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer, and a linenl descendant of Charles 
Carroll, of Garrollton, the famous signer of the Declara 
tion of Independence. 


Cant AuGust Oscar, second son of Oscar IL., 
King of Norway and Sweden, arrived iu Philadelphia, 
June 22d, on the Swedish frigate Nykoping. Prince 
Carl August is a midshipman on the Nykoping. He 
left his native country before the death of bis grand- 
mother, the Dowager Queeu, which occurred about 
three weeks ago. The news reached him at Philadel- 
phia, and may interfere somewhat with his plans for 
his visit to America. Prince Carl is about eighteen 
years old. Mr. Christian Bors, the Consul-General of 
Norway and Sweden, expects him in New York shortly 
After visiting the chief points of interest in the city, he 
will make flying trips to Niagara, Saratoga, und else 
where, returning to Philadelphia before the Fourth of 
July. 
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THE HUN. LOT M. MORRILL, OF MAINE, THE NEWLY APPOINTED SECRETARY OF TUE TREASUKY. 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 

N June 2ist, President Grant nominated the 

Hon. Lot M. Morrill, United States Senator from 
Maine, as Secretary of the Treasury to succeed 
General Bristow, and the Senate unanimously con- 
firmed the choice. The new Secretary was born 
in Belgrade, Me., May 3d, 1813, and at his majority 
he entered Waterville College. After remaining 
there about a year, he studied law, and in 1839 
was admitted to the Bar at Readfield. Jn 1854, 
in the midst of the slavery and anti-slavery 
struggle, he took his first step in political life. He 
accepted a nomination for Representative in the 
State Legislature, and was elected. The next year 
he was nominated by the Democrats on their Sena- 
torial ticket, and being again successful, was chosen 
President of the State Senate. In 1857 he joined 


STILSON HUTCHINS, EDITOR OF THE ST. LOUIS “ TIMES,’?_ 


the Republican Party, with many Democrats who 
had become dissatisfied with the action of their own 
party on the slavery question, and was elected 
Governor by a majority of over 15,000, succeeding 
Governor Hamlin. Governor Morrill was re-elected 
the two following terms. When Mr. Hamlin was cho- 
sen Vice-President of the United States, Mr. Morrill 
was appointed to fill out the remainder of Mr. Ham- 
lin’s term in the United States Senate. In 1863 Sen- 
ator Morrill was re-elected for the full term, and 
during that period he served as chairman of the 
Committee on Expenses, of the Committee on Ap- 

ropriations, of the Committee on the District of 

olumbia, and of the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
In 1869 both he and Mr. Hamlin were candidates 











for the succession, and the latter won in the Maine 
Legislature by a single vote. Upon the death of 
Senator Fessenden, in that year. Governor Chamber- 
Jain appointed Mr. Morrill to fill the vacancy, and 
at the close of the unexpired term he was elected 
to the full one, ending on the 4th of March next. 

He is considered a hard-money man, and one of 
his latest speeches in the Senate was in advocacy of 
the Bill providing for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. In the present session he is chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and a member of the 
Committees on Naval Affairs and Indian Affairs. 


PRESENTATION OF A MEMORIAL VASE 
TO WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


N clegant vase of hammered solid silver, de- 
LA. signed to commemorate his eightieth birthday, 
was presented to the 
venerable William Cul- 
len Bryant, at Chicker- 
ing Hall, on the evening 
of June 20th. 

Upon the platform 
were seated William 
Cullen Bryant, the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Osgood, 
Parke Godwin, Charles 
O’Conor, Joseph H. 
Choate, Peter Cooper, 
Jackson 8. Schultz, 
Bayard Taylor, Henry 
E. Pierrepont, George 
Caleb Ward, and other 
members of the com- 
mittee, James H. White- 
house, of Tiffany & Co., 
and many ladies; while 
upon the right of the 
vase, which rested in 
the centre of the stage 
upon an elaborate 
standard, were seated 
the artisans whose 
skilled labor had pro- 
duced it. 

The vase was first pre- 
sented to the Testimo- 
nial Committee by Jas. 
H. Whitehouse, of the 
firm of Tiffany & Co., and 
was accepted by the 
Rev. Dr. Osgood. When 
the cheering which ac- 
companied the uncover- 
ing of the vase had sub- 
sided, Dr. Osgood 
made a formal present- 
ation of the magnificent 
specimen of American 
handicraft to the great 
poet. Mr. Warren, the 
organist, struck up the 
air, ‘Lo, the Conquer- 
ing Hero comes,’ and 
at its close Mr. Bryant 
advanced and respond- 
ed to the address. He 
concluded his brief re- 
marks with these im- 
pressive words: ‘‘My 
friends, we authors cultivate a short-lived reputa- 
tion; one generation of us pushes another from 
the stage; the very language in which we write 
becomes a jargon, and we cease to be read; but 
a work like this is always beautiful, always ad- 
mired. Age has no power over its charm. | Here- 
after some one may say, ‘ This beautiful vase was 
made in honor of a certain American poet, whose 
name it bears, but whose writings are forgotten. 
It is remarkable that so much pains should have 
been taken to illustrate the life and writings of 
one whose works are so completely unknown at 
the present day.’ Thus, gentlemen artists, | shall 
be indebted to you for causing the memory of iny 
name to cutlast that of my writings.” 





The vase, as before 
stated, is made of solid 
silver. It is covered 
with a fretwork formed 
of apple branches and 
blossoms, beneath 
which are the primrose 
and amaranth. The 
body displays elaborate 
medallions of the poet, 
presenting . prominent 
features of his life. The 
principal of these is the 
portrait bust. Above 
his head is the lyre, 
symbolizing his art ; be- 
low, the printing-press, 
suggesting his work 
as @ journalist, and be- 
low that is the water- 
fowl, a reminder of the 
poem of that name. On 
the opposite side of the 
vase are two female 
figures, representing Po- 
etry and Nature. Be- 
tween these two chief 
medallions, on either 
side, are two lesser me- 
dallions, portraying 
scenes in the poet's 
life. The first group re- 
presents him with his 
father, who points to 
Home as a model of 
poetic construction. 
The nextrepresents Mr. 
Bryant as the student of 
Nature, as he appears 
in ** Thanatopsis.”” The 
third illustrates his life 
as & journalist, and the 
fourth represents him as 
the translator of Ho- 
mer’s “Tliad” -and 
*‘Cdyssey.’? The lower 
part of the bowl is or- 
namented with cotton 
and indian corn—sta- 
ples of American agri- 
culture ; and the neck is 
encircled with the prim- 
rose andivy. The line, 
‘ruth crushed to earth 
shall rise again,” forms 
border inlaid with 
gold. At the foot of 
the bowl is the water- 
lily, symbolic of elo- 
quence. The handles 
are decorated with the 
fern, cotton, Indian 
corn, and a bobolink. 
The base of the vase 
bears the lyre, the 
crossed pens, and the 
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broken shackles — rep- 
resenting the poet as the 








emancipator. The vase 
is a chef d'cuvre of the 
silversmith’s art. It is 
made by the repoussé 
process, and all the deli- 
cate lines of the me- 
dallion and the fretwork 
are wonderfully clear 
and intelligible. The 
vase cost $5,000, and is 
to be exhibited at Phil- 
adelphia. 


DR. TYNG’S ‘GOS. 
PEL TENT.” 
EV. DR. STEPHEN 

wv H. TYNG, JR., anx- 
ious to continue the ec- 
clesiastical work of 

Messrs. Moody and San- 

key, and to seek after 

the souls in the high- 
ways, has had con- 
structed 4 tabernacle of 
canvas, which is called 
the ‘‘ Gospel Tent.”’ It 
has been pitched on the grassy inclosure at Sixth 

Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, and is now open 

for religious worship. It is circular, and 100 feet 

across. Upon a board floor are chairs, arranged 
as in the Hippodrome during the Moody and 

Sankey period. The flagstaff on the top of the 

central pole bears a banner of white bunting, with 

the inscription ‘‘ The Gospel Tent’ in red letters. 

There is to be a smaller tent to the east of the 

large one. There will be seats in both for nearly 

3,000 persons. Religious services will be held 

every Sunday evening, beginning at 7:30 o’clock, 

and as often during the week as may be thought 
necessary. The arrangements for lighting the in- 
terior of the tent are ample. A large circle with 
eighty burners surmounts the central pole; two 














NEW YORK CITY.—THE MEMORIAL VASE PRESENTED TO WILLIAM CULLEN 
BRYANT BY HIS FRIENDS, JUNE 20TH. 


chandéliers hang over the speakers’ and singers’ 
platform. A number of ladies and gentlemen vol 
unteered their services as singers and ushers. The 
tent belongs to the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
of which the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., is pas 
tor, by whom the ‘services will be mainly con- 
ducted. Theodore E. Perkins, with the assistance 
of a chorus, leads the singing. The first tent 
for worship was that set up according to the 
pattern given to Moses on Mount Sinai. When 
the people of God had gone down into Egypt 
as bondsmen.they were compelled to lay aside 
their open air worship, and could observe their 
festivals only under great restraints. But when 
they were led out of Egypt, across the Red Sea 
into the wilderness, it was ordained by God that 


NEW YORK CITY,—THE ‘‘GOSPEL TENT,’’ AT SIXTH AVENUE AND THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, 
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PHILADELPHIA PA.—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—HOWES, BABCOCK & CO.’S EXHIBIT OF GRAIN-CLEANING MACHINERY. 


they should worship under a tent. A tent was then 
a religious gathering-place, until David projected, 
and Solomon constructed, the Temple. The ma- 
jority of the people never entered the tent. They 
stood outside while their priests performed their 
offices within. The ‘Gospel Tent” has been 
crowded since its opening. 


STILSON HUTCHINS, 
EDITOR OF THE St, Louis ‘* TIMEs,’’ 


M* STILSON HUTCHINS, the editor and prin- 
cipal proprietor of the St. Louis Times, was 
born at Whitefield, N. H., in 1839. His father was 
a Democratic politician of considerable prominence. 
Mr. Hutchins was educated at the Boston public 
schools, and emigrated to Iowa prior to his majority. 
He soon afterwards commenced at Osage, Mitchell 
County, the publication of the North Iowan, which 
acquired considerable local influence under his con- 
trol. In 1859 he assumed the editorial charge of 
the Slate Journal published at Des Moines, and at 
that time the principal Democratic paper in Iowa. 
He sold out his property there, however, in 1863, 
and bought a controlling interest in the Dubuque 
Herald, which he soon worked up to an extensive 
circulation. Desiring a larger field, he moved in 
1866 to St. Louis, and started the Times. His 
capital was limited, and there were two old and 
well-established papers to compete with, but by 
almost superhuman effort, doing the work of re- 
porter, editor, business manager and solicitor, he 
established the Times, in less than four years, on a 
firm basis, upon w hich it has continued ‘to prosper 


until it is now one of the leading political journals 
of the country. Mr. Hutchins is eminently adapted 
to the newspaper profession. He is a ready, vigor- 
ous writer, a fine business manager, thoroughly 
practical in everything, and a shrewd politician. 
Mr. Hutchins has taken a prominent part in the 
politics of Missouri since 1870. In 1872, after a 
heated contest, he was elected to the General 
Assembly from the Sixth Representative District of 
St. Louis, the wealthiest and most populous district 
of the city; on the opening of the following session 
he immediately took a leading position, and has 
ever since been regarded as at the head of the 
Democratic Party in his State. He controlled the 
election of the Hon. L. V. Bogy to the United States 
Senate in the Winter of 1875-’74, and effected the 
nomination of Governor Hardin in 1874. Re-elected 
to the Legislature in the Fall of 1874, Mr. Hutchins 
was urged to become a candidate for the United 
States Senate at the opening of the following ses- 
sion, but declined to have his name submitted for 
the nomination. He is a delegate to the St. Louis 
Convention. 


THE EUREKA WHEAT-CLEANER. 


- Machinery Hall, at the Centennial Exposition, 

the display of the ‘‘ Eureka’ wheat-cleaning 
machines in full operation is attracting con- 
siderable attention in view of their great advan- 
tages and general effectiveness. The only gold 


England in 1869 was awarded to the “ Eureka,” 
and it also secured at Vienna the proud distinction 














medal given by the Royal Agricultural Society of 





of the highest medal that could be awarded. Irre- 
spective of these honors, its most eloquent praise 
is to be found in the sale of over 10,000 machines 
throughout this country, and Europe, and in 
every country where flour is manufactured. Such | 
is the magnitude and extent of the demand for 
these machines, that the proprietors are not only 
able to construct and dispose of them at a very 
reasonable rate, but to furnish them with all the 
latest appliances of scientific and modern improve 
ments. 








GRAND HALL OF THE ST. LOUIS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
HE Grand Hall, in the new building of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of St. Louis, in which the 
National Democratic Convention is being held, is 
not only the largest, but by far the finest, room de- 
voted tocommerce inthe country. 215 feet long, by 
100 wide, and 64 high, it has nowhere in the United 
States a rival in point of magnitude and archi- 
tectural beauty. It is the fifth in size in the world, 
and some of those mentioned as exceeding it in 
size are interrupted by archways, columns and 
galleries, and are rather a succession of apartments 
than one grandroom. In thisGrand Hall there is not 
a single obstruction, either to the vision or to the 
freedom of access to any part of the immense 
apartment. 

The building is designed in a style which may 
be called modern Italian. The basement story 
being included in a succession of quoined piers, 
extending from red granite plinths to the under- 





side of the molded bases of the massive piers of 
the first story. The first story belongs to the 
Roman Doric order, and the upper stories to the 
Composite order. The principal or Third Street 
entrance is marked by clustered columns, and the 
frieze of the cornice bears the simple inscription, 
in plain block letters, ‘‘ Chamber of Commerce. i 

The Third Street facade is broken or diversified 
in the central portion by isolated columns, extend- 
ing throughout the several stories, and culmi- 
nating at the main cornice in an imposing pediment. 
The wings at either side and the Pine and Chestnut 
Street fronts are treated with pilasters corresponi- 
ing in their details and carving with the columns. 
That section of the building containing the Grand 
Hall is marked by semicircular head windows, and 
is separa'ed from the ‘‘ office” building by open 
courts. 


The Birth of Oysters. 


positively determined. At present it looks as 

all oysters had reproducing powers. At certain 
sonauies of the year oysters are filled with eggs. 
These eggs are microscopic, and give birth to 
myriads of little oysters, which we call spawn. 
This spawn remains for a certain length of time 
in the shell, when in proper season it leaves it, 
swimming with remarkable agility, and seeking the 
place where it will remain as a fixture during its 
life. M. Gerbe’s observations led him to think that 
exceedingly small oysters have quite early in life 


()' ESTION of sex in oysters seems as yet not 


‘the power of reproducing their kind, but of course 
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this depends on such circumstances as whether the 
oysters are living in a medium where food can be 
found in abundance. In examining 435 oysters, 
M. Gerbe found that 35 were (ull of spawn, 127 of 
them had their ovaries gorged with eggs, while 78 
were barren for the moment, though appearances 
seemed to indicate that their reproductive powers 
would soon come into play again. From the ex- 
amination of these oysters, and from similar ex- 
periments, M. Gerbe has concluded that oysters 
can reproduce their kind during the first year, and 
that even this precocious maturity can happen as 
often as twice a@ year. 


a a 


FUN. 


ON learning the uumber of revolutions of the 
great Corliss 6ngine per minute, Dom Pedro said: 
‘* That beats our South American republics !’’ 


ANOTHER conscieritious man i8 opposed to open- 
ing the Cetitetinidl Exhibitioti on Sunday. He 
Says Stinday id thé only day hé gets time to go 
fishing. 

“ FubY cdmie here,’ said Artemus Ward of the 
Puritans; ‘‘ that they might worship in their own 
Way; and prevent other people worshiping in 
thieir’n.”’ ° 
_ AN Biiglish lady, Visiting the Philadelphia Ex- 
hibitioi, saw & ‘‘Great Sale of Domestics’’ ad- 
Vertised in the tiewspaper. ‘ Bless my ’eart,’’ said 
She, ‘hi thought they’d habolished slavery ’ere, 
you know.” 

A CAPTAIN caught an Irish boy in the middle 
watch frying some pork and eggs he had stolen 
from the ship’s stores, to whom the captain called 
out: **You lubber, you! I’ll have none of that!’’ 
‘‘ Faith, captain, I’ve none for ye,’’ replied the lad. 


A GEORGIA man, who was under examination 
recently to demonstrate his fitness for serving upon 
a jury in a murder case, was told by the judge to 
look upon the prisoner. He did so, and said: ‘* Yes, 
judge, I think he’s guilty!’’ He was excused from 
serving. 

A KANSAS CITY German got angry with a banker 
of that place for demanding a heavy discount, and 
when the banker asserted it was ‘‘ business,’’ re- 
plied: ‘* Pisiness? Pisiness? You sit in here all 
day and rob a man barefaced pefore his back, und 
ealls dat pisiness!’’ 

A BUTCHER-BOY, coming up the street from mar- 
ket the other day, carrying a large tray on his 
shoulder, accidentally struck against a lady’s head 
and discomposed her bonnet, ‘The deuce take 
that tray!’ cried the lady, in a towering passion, 
**Madame,’’ replied the youngster, ‘‘the deuce 
cannot take the tray.”’ 


SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH. 


Dull, heavy headache, obstruction of the nasal 
passages, discharge falling into the throat, some- 
times profuse, watery, acrid, thick and tenacious 
mucus, purulent, muco-purulent, bloody, putrid, 
offensive, etc. In others, a dryness, dry, watery, 
weak, or inflamed eyes, ringing in ears, deafness, 
hawking and coughing to clear the throat, ulcera- 
tions, scabs from ulcers, voice altered, nasal twang, 
offensive breath, impaired smell and taste, dizzi- 
ness, mental depression, tickling cough, etc. Only 
a few of the above symptoms are likely to be pre- 
sent in any case at one time. 

When applied with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, 
and accompanied with Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery as constitutional treatment, Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy ‘produces perfect cures of the 
worst cases of Catarrh and Oxzna of many years’ 
standing. This thorough course of medication con- 
stitutes the only scientific, rational, safe and suc- 
cessful manner of treating this odious disease that 
has ever been offered to the afflicted. 














Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
48 Bonp St., N.Y., and of druggists, $1.59 per bottle. 

Dr. Van Holm, 161 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
Areliable Physician, Consultation, by mail or at ollice, 
tree. Office hours from 11 to 3. 

Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes 
dandruff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree. 

The Clarendon Hotel at Saratoga, N. Y.— 
This aristocratic resort has already more guests than at 
any date so early for several years past, and will un- 
doubtedly show a brilliant season. 

Her Bitterest Foe.—The bitterest foe of woman 
is a heavy running, tiresome sewing-machine, and this is 
why the new Willcox & Gibbs automatic silent sewing- 
machine—the lightest running in the world, and the only 
one possessing real automatic features—is superseding all 
others. A visit to any of the offices of the company will 
pay. No. 658 Broadway, New York.—Ezachange. 


The Greatest Discovery of the Age is Dr. 
Tobias’s VENETIAN LinrMeNT for the cure of Aches and 
Pains, also Cholera, Dysentery, Colic and Vomiting. 
Warranted for over twenty-seven years, and never failed. 
No family or traveler should be without it. It is worth 
its weight in gold. Sold by the druggists. 

Landscape Gardening.—Geo. T. N. Cottam, 
formerly Of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally. 
Address by letter, care of Frank Leslie, Esq., 537 Pearl 
Street, N.Y., to whom advertiser refers by permission. 


The Big Fonanza,—50 Side-splitting Pictures, 1 
Magic Whistle, 1 Pack Magic Trick Cards, The Matri- 
monial Programme, Pack Visiting Cards, 1 Pack Ray- 
mond Cards, 1 Pack Vanishing Carte de Visite. The lot 
in one P..ckage all for only 25 cents. W. L. CRAWFORD, 
65 Nassau Street, New York City. P. 0. Box 3676. 


The Great International Exposition.— 
Visitors are cordially invited to call on the house of 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son. 8S. W. corner 12th and Mar- 
ket Sts., Philadelphia, and secure some of their inimita- 
bly fine Chocolates, Bonbons, or Confections, for families 
or friends. Manufactory and Pavilion, Machinery Hall, 
Exposition Grounds, American Department. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
K. & H. T. Antaony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
pposite Metropolit Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 

Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 

Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern 

Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 

rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 


Personal.—The ‘ Test of Time,” a neat paper, giv- 
ing an account of the marvelous cures of the Opium 
Habit, by Dr. S. B. Collins, of La Porte, Indiana, meets 
the eye everywhere, on street-cars or the Centennial 
Grounds, at theatres, depots or steamboats, and even on 
your own door-step. We find that Dr. Collins’s interests 
in Philadelphia are under the management of Mr. T. P. 
Keator, of Chicago, an experienced advertising man, as- 
xisted by R. E. stevenson, of La Porte, Indiana, They 
are certainly pushing things vigorously, and have a force 
of ten men in their employ. Dr. C., who is the most 
celebrated narcologist of the age, will visit the Centennial 
himself in a few weeks. He will, doubtless, find many 
patients waiting him, as no pains are being spared by his 
representatives here to make it known to the entire 
world that he cures opium-eaters. 











, LEARN TELEGRAPHY. 

Wiessman’s pocket telegraph 
instrument, with full instructions 
for learning telegraphy, sent to 
“=® any address on receipt of 25c. 
Agents, 154 Fulton Street, New York. 





KELLEY BROS., 





95 SNOWFLAKE CARDS, 5tints with, name, 20c., post- 


paid, J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N. Y. 





ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
C diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Strength, Flesh and Appetite, and all diseases arising 
from Poverty of the Blood, promptly and radically cured 
by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND 
SODA. Established 1858. Prices, $1 and $2 per bottle. 
Prepared only by 

WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John Street, New York. 
Sold by Druggists. 


WINCHESTER’S 


SPECIFIC PILL. 


A certain and speedy cure for NERVOUS DEBIBITY, 
WEAKNESS, etc., thoroughly tested for 30 years with 
perfect success. TWO to SIX Boxes are generally suffi- 
cient to effect a radical ctire. For further information, 








etc., SEND FOR CIRCULAR. $1 per box; six boxes 
$5, by mail, securely sealed, with full directions for use. 
Prepared only by WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 36 John 
Street, New York. P. O. Box 2430. 


‘ iS SPLENDID 
ye? ps ont It is finer, sweeter, more 
\) A 0 lasting than any other, 3 
wv) sizes, 25c,, 50c, and $i per bottle. 

W. O. Cornina, 337 Broadway, N.Y. 











10 A DAY 7-Shot Nickel-plated Revolvers $3. 
a New Novelties and Chromos. Cata- 
logue free. GEO. L. FELTON & CO., New York City. 





UFFERERS FROM NERVOUS DEBI- 
)) LITY who have tried in vain every advertised rem- 
edy, will learn of a simnple cure by addressing 
DAVIDSON & CO., Box 2296, N. Y. 





MOOD’S PATENT 


CAGE AWNING 


Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND & RAIN. 


Very Ornamental, as well as 
Useful. 
For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- 
factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 
PAPER C0., sole proprietors, 
582 Hudson St., New York. 
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$10 t $500 invested in Wall Street often 

0 leads to wealth. Send for our 
book explaining everything and a copy of all latest quo- 
tations. Orders for Stocks and Stock Privileges executed 
by mail or telegraph. Joun Hickuine & Co., Bankers 
and Brokers, 72 Broadway, New York. 








STANDARD AMERICAN PIANOS. 
Strictly the FINEST-TONED Pianos Made. 
Prices extremely low for cash, or on installments. Send 
Jor IWustrated Catalogue. 

Warerooms, 62 West Fourteenth 8t., New York City, 
Improved Field, Marine, Opera 
and Tourist’s Glasses, 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses. Artificial Hu- 


ne man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 
Broadway, N. Y. Catalogues mailed by inclosing stamp. 


AT Stewart & Co. 


PRIOR to TAKING THEIR SEMI-ANNUAL 
INVENTORY, ARE OFFERING 


Extraordinary Bargains in 


Foreign and Domestic 
Dress Goods, 
Silks and Velvets, 
Linen and White Goods, 
Ribbons, Flowers and 
Millinery Goods, 
Laces, Lace Articles, 
Trimmings, Etce., 
Shawls, Suits, Cloaks, Etc., 
Notions and Small Wares, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Etc., 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
Boys’ and Children’s 
Ready-Made Suits, 
Misses’ and Children’s Suits, 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 
Fiannels and Blankets, 
Bleached and Brown 
Domestic Cotton, 
Carpets, Upholstery and 
House-Furnishing Goods. 


TO WHICH THEY INVITE the SPECIAL AT- 

TENTION of THEIR FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS, 
STRANGERS and RESIDENTS of _NEIGHBORING 
CITIES. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts. 

















VANDERHOOF & CO., 


No. 208 East 14th Street. 


Are delivering, and making contracts for future delivery, 
of the choicest quality of 


FAMILY COAL, 
By the TON or CARGO, 
Also, the Celebrated 


TINDER WOOD, 


WF ADIES’ ASSISTAN 


A new and improved method of cutting 
ladies’and children’s dresses, basques, polo- 
naise, sacks, etc. The most simple model 
ever invented. A child ten years old can learn 
in twenty-five minutes equally as well as an 
older person. Needed in every family. We 
have agents making $10 per day. Complete 
outfit and particulars sent for $2. Address, 

MADAME BROCKWAY, 
Shullsburg, Wis. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. Large reduction 
in prices. A trial bottle free. 





Mrs. J, A. DROLLINGER, La Porte, Ind. 
Box 1038. 


(Formerly Mrs. Dr. S. B. Collins.) 

$7 SELF-INKING “BEST” | 
Printing Press. This includes a Cabinet, 
two machine Rollers, adjustable Platen 
Guage, Screw Chase, 2!4 x 434 in. Catalogue 
free, with stamp for postage. W. C. Evans, 
Inv’r and Mf’r, 50 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 
ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 

FRECKLES, 

AND TAN. Use Perry’s Moth 
and Freckle Lotion. It is reli 


able. 
FOR PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE, 

Blackheads or Fleshworms, 
Ask your druggist for Perry’s 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy, 
the infallible skin medicine, or 
consult Dr. B. C. PERRY, Der- 
matologist, 49 Bond Street, New 
York. 














Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Will offer for the balance of 
the season to their Customers and 


Strangers visiting the city, 


EXTRAORDINARY 
BARGAINS 


in al! their various departments, 


prior to taking the semi-annual 


INVENT ORY. 


N. B.—This Establishment will be closed from 3. P. M. 
SATURDAY, JULY lst, untii WEDNESDAY, JULY 


5th. 


Broadway, corner [9th Street, 











PENS 


Are manufactured by JOHN HOLLAND, No. 19 West Fourth 
St., Cincinnati. By a patent process he alloys pure gold go as 


to make it as elastic as Damascus Stee!. Prices as low as 
the old style. Send for illustrated price list. 


NESS RELIEVED. No Medicine. Book 
free. G. J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. 


STRAW GOODS AT A REDUCTION OF FROM 25 to 50 per cent. 
H.O’NEILL & CO., 


321 to 329 SIXTH AVENUE, corner of TWENTIETH STREET, N.Y. 


AMERICAN CHIP HATS, 25 cents. 
ENGLISH WALKING HATS. 


IMPORTED CHIP, 50 cents—black, white and brown—French and English. 
SHADE HATS. 


Novelties in FANCY BRAIDS. 


Call and examine our immense Stock of STRAW GOODS, the largest and best in the City 
Fine importationof TF" pench Flow ers: vciess variety. 


2,000 Montures, from 75c, to $2.50. 


SASEI AND BONNET RIBBONS 


In New Shades. 


FANCY BONNET RIBBONS, of our own Special Importation. 


TRIMMING SILKS in New Shades 


LBACE GoonpDs. 
CASHMERE LACE, GUIPURE LACE, THREAD LACE, MADE-UP LACE GOODS, CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS, 
RUFFLINGS IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


Cashmere Lace Ties, Fancy Lace Ties, Silk and Lace Ties. 


2,000 doz. WINDSOR TIES, 15c. to 25c. 


1,000 doz. JOCKEY SILK H’DK’FS, 3lc. 


KID GLOVES in all shades. 


Son OMBRELGIAS. 


Selected with special care for retail trade. 


200 CANOPY-TOP PARASOLS, at $2.50 ; worth $4.00. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. have opened NEW DEPARTMENTS in their new Show-Rooms, corner of Twentieth Street and 
Sixth Avenue, displaying an entirely NEW and VARIED STOCK of 


GBuADIES’, MIssES’ & CHILDREN’S Suits. 
Fine stock of UNDERWEAR, every description of French and Domestic Manufacture: 


GA DIES’ 


Balbriggan Hose, 25c., 45c., 49c., and 55c. up. Embroidered Balbriggan Hose, 88c. to 89¢. 
Gents’ Summer Merino Vests and Drawers, 49c. and up. 


25c., worth 38c. 


AND CHILDREN’S FIOSIERY. 


Ladies’ Hose, full, regular, 
Gents’ Jean Drawers, 65c. and up. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, BULLIONS, ard BRAIDS. 


——e — 





REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE WARE of Every Description, 
686 BROADWAY, New York, 


Having removed to their new and spacious store, they are prepared to exhibit a larger assortment of artistic and 


elegant designs than ever before. 





A fall line of DINNER AND TEA SERVICES, EPERGNES, FRUIT AND CAKE STANDS, CASTORS, SPOONS, 


FORKS, ETC. 
They especially call attention to their 


Patent China-Lined Ice Pitcher. 


These Pitchers are made with a movable lining, thus enabling them to be kept perfectly clean and sweet, 


which is almost impossible with those of nearly every other make. 
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ATLAS HOTEL, 
FIFTY-SECOND ST. & ELM AVENUE. 


Ninety yards to the West Ticket En- 





trance to the Exposition. Accommodations 
for 5,000 guests. 
Lodgings per day 75 cents and §1. 
Restaurant first-class only. 
Meals 25 cents and upwards to order. 
Board and Lodging on American plan, 
$2.50 per day. 


Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
The moat centrally located, and on principal promenade. 
COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
Terms, $4 and $4.50 per day. 





Elegant Accommodations. 


IMPORTANT.—To Persons Visiting New York or 


Centennial. 


Grand Union Hotel, 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
Baggage taken to and from this Depot to hotel free. 
350 Rooms ; European Plan. Restaurant supplied with 
the best; Prices moderate; Cars and Stages pass the 
Hotel for all parts of the city, and to Philadelphia Depots 
for Centennial. 


Westminster Hotel, 
BELMONT AND WESTMINSTER AVENUES, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

Kligibly located near Centennial Grounds, accessible to 
all the leading street-car lines, delightfully cool because 
of open surroundings, and first-class in all its appoint- 
ments, table. etc. Terms, $4 a day ; $25 per week. 

uy> Special arrangements made with families and per- 
mi nent gue sts. “Ga 





Bingham ‘House. 
Cor. ELEVENTH and MARKET Streets, Philadelphia. 
Terms, $3.30 per day. For one week or longer, $3 
per day. CURLIS DAVIS, Proprietor. 


Windsor Hotel, 
FIFTH AVENUE, 46th and 47th STREETS, NEW YORK. 
Samu. Hawk, of the St. Nicholas Hotel, = 
Cuas. C. Waits, of the Brevoort House, Ey 
GARDNER WETHERBEF, Revere House, Boston. P 


Trans-Continental Hotel, 


Direetly opposite the main entrance International Expo- 
sition, Philadelphia. J. E. KINGSLEY & Co., , Propr’s. 





Coleman House, 
BROADWAY AND TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET, 
A la Carte. JAS. A. JEWELL, Proprietor, 


Irving House, 
European plan. oar and 12th St., N. Y. Reduction 
in prices of Rooms and Restaurant. 
GEO. P. HARLOW, Proprietor. 


St. Nicholas Hotel, 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
8. HAWK & CO., Proprietors. 


The Centennial Boarding Agency 
Bureau. 
923 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Accommodations for twenty thousand persons, $1 and 
upwards per day. Circulars forwarded. 


Centennial Restaurant La Fayette, 
Near Art Gallery, Music Pavilion and Japanse Bazaar. 
The best restaurant inside the tees 














No.1. BUGHAN’S no. 1. 
CARBOLIC SOAP 


From all parts of the country come daily indorsements 
of Buchan’s Carbolic Soaps and Compounds. Their won- 
derful qualities as Curatives, Preventives and Disinfect- 
ants are universally acknowledged. The disinfecting pro- 
perties of No. 11 Soap, especially in freeing your houses 
from Ants, Roaches, Bugs and other Vermin, are truly 
marvelous. One application of this Soap will rid a 
dog of fleas. For sale by all Druggists. See that the 
name BuCHAN appears on every label. Depot, 83 John 
Street. 


Royal Havana Lottery 


$540,000 DRAWN EVERY 15 DAYS. 














A BOON sens ivensscaseesss seteees - $100,000 
Dee OE 56 0sccu0ccases COScecesoree 50,000 
Sy obese eeeees 25,000 
io a a enseeuses 10,000 
Ba 8 errr ere éoaenbeteeiese 5,000 
Be CON ONOR 66 4 6er0dees $oceceeee 1,000 
872 Prizes, amounting Mcsaeuessisaies 540,000 


Circulars of full information furnished free. Orders 
filled, prizes cashed, Spanish bank-bills, doubloons and 
Governments purchased. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St. , New York. 
Y NM neatly printed on 40 fine Bristol 

OUR AME Caras7 tints) for 10 cents and 8 ct. 
stamp; on 50 Assorted Cards (no two alike), 30 cents. 20 


Acquaintance cards, 12 styles, 10c. Agent’s outfit, 25cts. 
CLINTON & CO., Box 49, Clintonville, Conn. 








HE ‘BLACK ART,” 25 cents. “Love Cards,” 25 
cents per pack. 25 ‘‘Chromo” Visiting Cards 
(Latest Style) 50 cents. Ho(a)rse Joker,” 10 cents. 
(EVAL zIER. The Mysteries of Paris. A Fasc inating French novel. 
/ASSE-COU. 400 pages. $1 by Express. 
Whole lot per express for $2.00, 


CHESHIRE CARD CO., Curse, Conn. 


$ ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
A great success. Four sizes. Send stamp for 
Catalogue to 





J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 


nae Baby-Holder. Pat. 
Aug.13, ’72. Saves mother time, 
health, and strength; delights 
and benefits baby, who pays for 
it at a cent an hour caring for 
itself. A devoted mother’s pat- 
ent; parents praise, doctors ap- 
Prove ag ae icet, happiest, "cheapest baby-tender made. 








50,000 sold; $3.00 upward; we pay express anywhere. 
OCCIDENTAL MFG. CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 
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COMFORT FOR THE FEET. 


All who would have feet free from 
corns, dress the feet with a view to 
health, good taste and comfort, 
Shoes made on our lasts, modeled 
from nature—an essentially difler- 
ent sty le—and 
latest improve- 
ments. They 
press the foot 
evenly, giving 
elasticity in walk- 
ing, and by the 
ingenuity of their construction they appear smaller than 
they really are, giving an elegant appearance even to 
the largest and clumsiest feet. 


EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 
3 Nassau Street, West Side, N. Y¥. 


THE REVOLUTION. 


The best, cheapest, heaviest and strongest 
Rotary Power Printing Press on the Globe. 
For Printers’ and Amateurs’ use. Send 
10 cents for Illustrated Catalogue to 
Ww. ZT. Hawards, 
36 CuurRcH Srt., N. Y. 
Presses from $1.50 to $350. 


The Triumph Truss Co., 
334 Bowery, N. Y., 

Are curing RUPTURE in from 30 to 
90 days, and offer $1,000 for a case they 
cannotcure. Prof. W.H. Burnham, M.D., 
Pres’t. Send 10c. for Descriptive Book. 






















Celebrated for perféction and variety enna, ease and rapid- 
ity ofoperation, Contain all the latest improvements and sell 
uicker than all other machines combined. Price ofeither style 
in. 86.00 including four heaters, tongs aad box, sent with 
full working directions, on receipt of price to sny address by 

AMERIOAN MAONINE CQ, Sole Manufacturers, 
) Walnut Street, PHIL ADELPHIA, Pa, 








AMATEUR WORKERS 


Can find everything they desire 


RARE FANCY WOODS 


And Four Books of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 

Send 3c. stamp for our new and enlarged Catalogue and 
Price-list (4th edition, just issued), to 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th to 6th St., E. R., N.Y. 


WARD B. SNYDER, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Baseball Goods. 


Fancy Baseball Caps, $6 per 
dozen. Samples by mail, postage 
paid, 60c. 

Fancy Web Belts, $4 per dozen. 
Samples by mail, postage paid, 40c. 

Fine Shirts, with Shield and 
Initial Letter, $2.50 to $3.25 each. 

Best Assorted Regulation Base- 
ball Bats, $2.50 per dozen. 

Best Professional Red or White 
Dead Balls sent by mail, postage | 
paid, on receipt of $1.50 each. 

Practice Dead Balls, $1 each. 

Baseball Rules for 1876, by mail, 
postpaid, 10c. each. 


AND 





Prize Goods,Shoes, Stock- 
ings, Bases, etc. 

Do not order your uniforms be- 
fore sending for my new Catalogue 
containing fine colored illustra- 
tions of everything in the Base- 
ball line. 

ALL TH 





a AN 
E NEW STYLES FOR 1876 
AT LOW PRICES. 


WARD B. SNYDER, 


84 Fulton Street, N. ¥. 


Address, 


RINTING RESSES. 

ORT Ase and cheapest. Book of type, 

Lightning, — . irculars free. cuts, &ec., 10 
Centennial, 4 


cts. Sendto 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., G9 Murray Stroot, Mew York, 








Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, Indiana, 
For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time=--Sent Free. 


Agents Wanted. © 


* VERY desirable NEW ARTICLES for Agents. Manfr' a 
by G. J. _ CAPI EW EL L & CO., Cheshire, Conn. 








$i0< 253 per day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 

$5 to S2t per day at home. Samples worth $8 
free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Bs PAY to sell our Roupper Printing Stamps. 
Terms free. _TAYLOR & CO., Cleveland, 0. 


Sl2 : a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and’ 
terms tree, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


N *)| A MONTH.— Agents wanted. 24 best 
$3 5 ) se selling articles in the world. One sample free, 


Address, J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


7% WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male » and! 
Female, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 











FREE. P. 0. VICKE RY & CO., Augusta, Me. 





A‘ NTS WANTED to canvass for “30 styles of Em: 
blem Visiting and Business Cards. Samples 10 cts. 
Immense profits. Emblem Printing Co., No. 8 E. Dedham! 

Street, Boston, Mass. 


66 9 $4999—Singer’s Safety Guard! 

Don t Forget it * is worth all the Burglar’ 
Alarms ever invented. Agents wanted everywhere 
Silver-plated sample, prepaid, on receipt of 25c, Address, 
A. H. SINGER, 438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


$1 samples ie trial, Pest 
article out, Profit 400 
er, Agents make $@ pp iH 


week. Ifunemploye 
‘send stamp for pamphlet. J. P. RAY & Co., ct nicago. 


DO YOU Male or Female. Send your address, and 
get something that will bring you in 
honorably over $150 a month sure. [pe 


MON EY yentors’ Union, 173 Greenwich Street, 
1776 Agents Wanted in every 1876 


County and State in the Union to get subscribers for the 
celebrated Centennial Steel Engravings. An active man 
can casily make from $20 to $30 a day. Apply to J, C. 
McRAE, 108 Liberty Street, New York. 


AGENTS for the best selling 
Stationery Packages in the 
world, It contains 15 sheets pa- 


per, 15 envelopes, golden pen, penholder, pencil, patent 
yard-measure and a piece of jewelry. Single package, 
with a pair of elegant gold stone sleeve-buttons, post-paid, 
25 eents; 5 packages, with assorted jewelry, for $1. 
Watches ~ n away to all agents. Circulars free. 
RIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. 


—One from every county in 
the United States—may 
§ now secure steady em- 


ployment for the next eight months delivering Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Historical Registe: of 
the Centennial Exposition. We will negotiate 
with a limited number of GENERAL AGENTS 
who control a corps of canvassers. Address, AGENCY 
DEPARTMENT, Frank L&S.Lik’s PUBLISHING House, 537 
Pearl Street, New York. 


REWARD FOR CHARLEY ROSS. 
AGENTS WANTED in every Town 
and County in America on 


The) FATHER’S STORY of OHARLEY ROSS, 
the Kidnapped Child, containing a full account of his 
Abduction, and important information calculated to aid 
in his recovery. Written by Christ'an K. Ross. _ [t in- 
stinctively appeals to the sympathies of all. Every one 
wants to read it, and everybody will buy it. We confidently 
offer this as the best book in the market for Agents. Full 
particulars free. JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


To Phila.(also admits to Cen- 

tennial Grounds) and return, 

from any point in the U. 8. east 

of Utah. This comes withinthe 

graey of every ENT of 
L 


.LUSTRATED WEEKLY, in 
addition to the regular commissions paid. Certainly the 
GRANDEST offer ever made to © VASSERS. Send 
= address on postal card for circu 7 terms, etc. Send® 

hree-cent Stamps if specimen copy o ee is desired. 
Address CHAS. CLUCAS & CO.. 14 Warren St.. Naw Yor® 
































WATCHES. 


A large invoice, just bought at a very great bargain, will be sold at 
prices way below wholesale rates. Ladies’ 14 and 18-carat, gold cap, $30, 
£38, $45; Stem Winders, $48, $65, $85. 
to $90; Stem Winders, $45 to $150. Silver Watches, $13; usual price, $20. 
Also, a very large lot of 14-carat Chains at $1.25 per dwt., and over 100 
sets of Jewelry, newest styles, 40 to 60 per cent. less than regular prices. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


Gentlemen's Key Winders, $40 





FrANK LESLIE'S 


HISTORICAL REGISTER 


OF THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The design of the publisher in preparing an Ilastrated ‘‘ HISTORICAL REGISTER OF THE CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION ” is to furnish—through the medium of accurate and carefully executed wood engravings and the pen- 
pictures of our correspondents—to the million unable to attend the ‘ World’s Fair,” a permanent, truthful and 
beautiful Register of the Congress of the Nations assembled, in friendly competition, in Philadelphia in 1876. 

Part I., now ready, is illustrated with eighty engravings, and contains a History of all Exhibitions throughout 
the World, with an Historical Sketch of the Inception and Progress of the United States Centennial Exposition, 
illustrated by Views of the Buildings comprised in the Exposition, Scenes, Incidents, ete. and contains seventy-eight 


beautiful illustrations. 


This Work will be continued Monthly, each Part containing thirty-two folio pages inclosed in a handsoine cover, 


ornamented with an appropriate illuminated design. 


The purpose of the ‘‘ HISTORICAL REGISTER ” is to illustrate and describe the leading features of the Centen- 
nial Exposition, including artistic engravings of noteworthy objects in each Department, with a view of presenting 
the reader with a résumé of the entire Exposition and its display of Works of Art, New Inventions, Mechanical Ap- 
pliances, Agricultural and Mineral Products, Textile Fabrics, Labor-saving Machinery, etc., etc. 

hus, ‘‘FRANK LESLIE’S HISTORICAL REGISTER OF THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION ” will afford at a 
glance a complete history of exhibitive effort in the past and an artistic and discriminating Record of the Great Cen- 
tennial, the entire work illustrated in the highest style of art, and forming altogether a Magnificent Memorial of the 


Colossal Exhibition in Fairmount Park. 


Fach Number of the ‘“*HISTORICAL REGISTER ” will be sold at the extraordinarily low price of THIRTY-FIVE 
Cents, or subscriptions for the entire year will be received at THREE DOLLARS AND Firry Cents. The volume, when 
completed, will make a superb folio volume, containing more than 600 engraved illustrations. 

A SUBSCRIPTION EDITION, on extra heavy paper, with large Plate Engraving, and printed in the most careful 
manner, will be sold exclusively by canvassing agents, and will be delivered, by carrier, flat for binding. Price, 50 


cents for each Part. 


Agents wanted to sell this great work by subscription. 


For subscriptions, terms, etc., apply to 


This work is also issued in German, on same terms and price. 


FRANK 


Lestiz, 537 Pearl St., N. Y. 


MISFIT 
CARPETS. 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY, AND INGRAIN, 
very —-— at the old place, 
12 Fulton Street, New York 
Send for a price-list. J. A. BENDALL 


THIS 1s By sending 35 cts, with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 

turn mail a correct photograph of your 

NO future husband or wife, with name and 


HUMBUG, ?. 6. Drawer a2 Foitonvilie: N'Y.” 


. 1 ENGIN A Complete working 
. e STEAM ENGINE. with 
solid brass boiler, fly-wheel, piston, steam- 
chest, safety-valve, and metal pulley-wheel for 
connecting and running light machinery. 
Mailed for $1. LarGEerR EnGings, $2,-$3, $5 to 
$12. Tur Pocket TELEGRAPH. —Any person cam 
learn the art of telegraphing with this little 
me instrument and alphabet. Price by mail, 50c. 
4 aap~ THE DeFianck REVOLVER. —The best, as well 
as the cheapest, Reliable 7-shot Revolver made. War- 
ranted nickel-plated,etc, Mailed on receipt of price, $5.50. 
T. L. Bropuy, Purchasing Agent, 103 Fulton St, N. Y. 














SLEEVE BUTTONS, 25 cents 
CENTENNIAL vs, me 





Of the prettiest 
ISITING CARDS 
you ever saw, and ten different sam- 
ples, with your name beautifully 
printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 centa, 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs oe eons oe sent with 
each new order. NNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Imitation Gold Watches ani 
Chains. $15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$2 to $12,to mateh. Jewelry ofthe same. 
Sent C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Cireular COLLINS METAL WaTCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brancn Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cuffs equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 


GUNS and Revolvers. Price lists free. Address, 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ISITING CARDS, printed from Nickel Silver Type. 
35 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowitlake, 





























Marble, gees or Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. 
and 1 ct. stamp, by return mail. All other kinds corre- 
spondingly low. dag Dinstrated cipeuier ANNGR, 
etc., to agents c' ress, 
: 712 Washington by og Boston, 
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MANDRAKE 
PILLS 


Xa 


Cigarette F’*actory 
J. BASCH & CO., 


135 CuaTHam STRE ET, near Pe sari, New You New York c ity 


Pores“ 


PUANG 8. 


WAREROOMS: 
92 Bleecker Street, New York. 
173 West ath Street, c incinnatl, » Ohio. 


TITLE 


GRAND MON 


HOTEL, 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


IS NOW OPEN 














FOR THE RECEPTION OF GUESTS. 





Since last season extensive improvements have been 
made. A new ball-room, 60x90 /eel, a spacious 
club-house, and 125 first-class rooms, have | 
been added. By the construction of a complete | 


system of water-works guests will enjoy the luxury of | next November, whatever the result.” 





AN ENCOURAGING ALTERNATIVE 


Unctzt Sam— Well, my dear, I must be off for St. Louis, 
other day ; and uf my venture on the 27th turn out equally satisfactory, I shall be safe 





\ 


I did pretty well at Cincinnati the 





VE. CLIC 


pure spring water in their own rooms, 
WHITE Qua OLD STYLE. 


Private stables for the exclusive use of guests. 
Orders for apartments should be addressed to 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


\ Managers. 


DEINHARD & CO., Coblenz, 


Henry Cai, 


Wa. WILKINSON, § 





UOT PONSARDIN GHAMPAGNES, 


1874. 


These wines are acknowledged to be the finest products of France, and are for sale by all first-class wine-dealers. 


HOCK and MOSELLE WINES. 


HENRY QG. SCHMIDT & CO., Sole Agents, 


38 Beaver Street, New York. 


YELLOW LABEL, DRY. 


FINKE & CO., Bordeaux, 


RETS and SAUTERNES, 





a “\WATCHES: bes. J EWE LRy 
PRICES er 


WHOLESALE 
MIRE CT FROM Tas Manor ActTuRERS 
ISSAUER oe SONDHEIM. Z 


29 Maiwen Lane « NAS SAL 


REFRIGERATORS, 


ICE-CREAM FREEZERS, HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
CHINA, GLASS, CROCKERY, SILVER, COPPER, 
TIN, IRON AND WOODWARE, CUTLERY, 
and everything for YOUR HOUSE AND TABLE, CHEAP- 
EST AND BEST, AT 


E. D. BASSFORD'S, 


Cooper Institute, N. Y. 


Great Bargains. New Illustrated Catalogue mailed free, 


FIREWORKS, 


FL:AGS, 
LANTERNS, 
BALLOONS, Etc. 
Best Goods at ths Lowest-Pricell 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., 


112 CHAMBERS STREET, 
New York. 
List. 


THE GENUINE 
Friedrichshall 


TTERWAT 


Restores the appetite; removes biliousness; keeps the 
head clear, the blood cool, without weakening the system. 
Certified by Baron von Liebig to be a most salutary and 
beneficial water. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


_ BOUCHE FILS & CO., Sole Agents. 




















THE LATEST NOVELTY. 


'THE POCKET JACK-PLANE} . 


| 24¢ inches in length, sharpens pencils beautifully with- 
| Out breaking the softest lead or soiling the fingers, 
| Superior to all pencil-sharpeners or penknives, for Art- 
| ists, Architects, Bookkeepers, School-Children, and 
everybody who use pencils, Sent by mail upon receipt 
of 28 cents. Sample dozen to dealers or agents, $2, by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 393 Washington St., Boston. 

No, 62 Warren Street, cor. Col 


E, BARTLETT lege Place, manufactures and 


keeps on hand a well-assorted stock of Coach, Coupé, 
Track Buggy and Truck HARNESS.. Also, a fine line of 
Horse Clothing generally, Save money by buying direct 
from the Manufac turer. 


Send for Price 











The Only Genuine Eau de Cologne. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DRUGGISTS. 
Priz— Mepats: London, 1851 and 1862; Oporto, 1865; 
Paris, 1855 and 1867; Vienna, 1873. 





PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
SHEET-IRON, COPPER, 
WIRE, Etc. 
between John and Fulton, 


TIN-PLATE, BLOCK-TIN, 


CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 





E. A. NEWELL, 


No. 727 BROADWAY, 
Having bought our Entire Stock on the basis of Reduced 
Values FOR CASH, we are offering FIRST-CLASS Goods 
AT EXTREMELY 


LOW PRICES. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
Is cal'ed to our Lines of Seasonable 


UNDERWEAR, HALF-HOSE, 
NECKWEAR, 


Superior White Duck Vests, 
Linen Carriage Robes, Etc. 


E. A. NEWELL, 


No. 727 BROADWAY, corner Waverley Place. 


The Great Rocky Mountain Resorts, 


Grand beyond comparison. Hot Sulphur, Soda and other 
Springs and Baths. Snow-capped mountains, cloudless 
skies. The climate a sure cure for Asthma. Those pre- 
disposed to pulmonary affections are restored to health. 
The route is by Kansas Pacific Railway from Kansas City 
to Denver. Send to BEVERLEY R. KEIM, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Kansas Ci City, for descriptive pamphlets. 
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Established 1709, at Cologne. 
Sole Agent for the U. S., 25 Murray Street, New York. 


WM, MARWEDEL, 


TheBest 3 

SMALL ( : a bo 
POWER ENGINE'S" i « fos | 
INTHE COUNTRY. ..). les ™ 





STIFF JOINTS, CONTRACTIONS 


PARALYSIS. and all LAMENESS, Howto Cure, 


50 cents. “Woop & Co., 17 East 58th Street, New York. 





SAVE $209) 


ED | 








WILSON | 
SHUTTLE SEWING | 
MACHINE 
THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST FIRST 
CLASS MACHINE 
INTHE WORLD 
}FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


NAT Rm Mm CATIVRD 


\/ i | — \ 
VVi Ld AL dom JIN A LY 


84 FultonStr, 
NEw YoR’ 





AGENTS WANTED: 


ONYDER'S LITTLE GIANT STEAM ENGINE. 


BOlat-wialelarcy- Power, with tubular 
‘boiler complete, only... 





cA 4 


wa kel OF 
200. 
200. 


Two-Horse Power..... 
4, Three-Horse Power.. 
jag 


WON, 


> 


= Vealeniocunne 


4 OR SEND FOR 
AN 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE: 





FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 
)WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 
MACHINE Co . CHICAGO. 


N.Y.. OR ‘NEW ORLEAN 


MENTS. 
{ADDRESS WILSON SEWING 
{827 &.829 BROADWAY, 








Pommery “Sec” Champagne, erm Freres caret wines. 


HENKELL & CO, HOCK V WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 





65 Broap §2., New Yor«. 


‘MERIDEN BRITANNIA 





{Jury 8, 1876, 


THE STANDARD 
TOOTH WASH 


of the age is SOZODONT. It 
has distanced competition. Dis- 
colored teeth are rendered white by its use. The BREATH 
derives fragrance from its aroma. It prevents and 
arrests dental decay. The gums become rosier and 
harder under its operation. All its ingredients are VEGE 
TABLE AND ANTISEPTIC. It is essential that the 
teeth be well cared for. Mothers, see that your children 
purify their teeth daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODGNT. 


By this means the enamel may be kept always un 
corroded. IMPURE BREATH arising from Catarrh, Bad 
Teeth, or -the use of Liquor or Tobacco, is completely 
neutralized by the daily use of SOZODONT. 

Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 
LONDON DEPOT, 55 NEW BOND STREET 


(0,, 


No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








THE 


MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Electro Silver Plate, 
Tea and Dessert Sets, 
Porcelain-Lined Ice-Pitchers & Sete, 


61847. ROGERS BROS. xr,” 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, Etc. 
Particular attention is invited to this ware as being 
more economical than that of lower quality or solid silver. 


FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


CLARENDON HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
CHARLES E, LELAND, Proprietor, 


Albany. 





Of Rossmore Hotel, N. Y. Delevan House, 


and has 


“Clarendon ’’ is delightfully located, 


It is patronized 


The 
accommodations of peculiar excellence, 
by the aristocracy of this coun'ry and Europe. 


Rates: $21 per week for June; $4.50 per day, transient 


UNION ADAMS. 


Importer and Manufacturer @ * 
Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, CUFFS, 


AND 


Fine Furnishings. 








THE LATEST NOVELTIES FROM 


LONDON, PARIS, VIENNA, BERLIN, 


AND OUR OWN METROPOLIS. 


BROADWAY, 


Soutnu or Union SqQuaRE. 


847 





FE. I. HORSMAN, 


AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED EAGLE 


FIREWORKS. 


Safest and mostbrillant in the market. 


FLAGS, LANTERNS, BALLOONS. &c. 


CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
Furnished with EXHIBITIONS on 


the most liberal terms, ranging 
from $5,000 down to $20 each. 


Send St Pp for Estimates and [1 llustrated 


ith 
Circular. > JOHN ST., New York 
And 100 WILLIAM STREET. 








est Priced and BEST.” 


ge. Do vou Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger sizes for larger work. 

’ Business Men do their printing and advertis- 

ing, save money and increase t Pleasure and 


vrofitin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
B have great fun and make money fast at 
OY Sprinting. Send two stamps for full cata- 
Sitoeve of of ry ty rs os to the Manufacturers, 
cELS -» Meriden, Conn. 


SHIRTS 
J.W. JOHNSTON 


260 GRAND STREET N.Y. 
Also 427 Sixth Avenue, cor. Twenty-sixth Street. 


Ladies’ & Men’s Hosiery and Underwear. 


&4a> 6 Dress Shirts of Watmsutta Muslin and Fine Linen 
for $12. 6 Superior Dress Shirts. of finest and 
heaviest, materials, for $15. ‘ guaranteed to fit.”’ 

Aap Dress Suits, ready made, unlaundried, $1.25 each. 

Bay Send for prices of neck-ties. scarfs, collars, under 
shirts and drawers, and rules for self- measurement. 
















Large Superb Steel Engravings of 


PRESIDENT HAYES, 
VICE-PRES’T WHEELER. 


By Mail, $1 each. Sample copies SENT FREE to 
Agents, ‘and all desirous of becoming Agents, for 25 cts 
and a postage stamp. $13 for 50; $25 per 100; $200 per 


1,000. 
'N. ¥. ENGRAVING CO,, Box 3236, N, ¥. 
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The Minstrel sings: 


Ls 
Peace on earth and harvest time! 
Tiail the day, but heal the scars! 
Heavens blue, yon bannered stars, 
Sing peace on earth and harvest time! 


Q. 
Peal the cannon! clang the bell! 
Wave the banners! Bow and pray. 
Turn in gratitude to-day 
"To mighty men who fought and tell— 
‘To Him who doeth all things well. 


Peace on earth and harvest time! 
"The farmer sings; the battle-field 
Bears on her breast a gleaming shield 
Of corn that clangs in rippled rhyme— 
Luo! peace on earth and harvest time! 
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“The turbulent soul | 
Of the Arab Sheikh, that defies control." 


Orator, pointing to the Flaq: 





I. 


Yon stars stand sentry at the door of dawn ; 
Yon bars break empires. Kings in vain 
Shall rave and thunder at freedom’s fane, 

Till the stars leave heaven and the bars be gone. 

Then wave, O flag, like the waves of the sea ; 

Curve as the waves curve, wild and free, 

And cover the world. Exult in the sun, 

But thunder and threaten where the black storms run ; 
And the years shall be yours while the eons roll ; 

Ay, yours till the heavens be rolled as a scroll. 


II. 





O glitter bright harvest of stars and gleam ! 
O rise in the heavens and run before | 
And bring us the Wise of the East as of yore, 

When the good shepherds studied the stars in a dream, 
O triumph, my beauty ! exult in the air, 

High-throned over all, while the brave and fair 

Sit down by the rivers of peace to rest. 

And scream, O eagle! exult and scream— 

O scream as you never have screamed before, 

And flutter your pinions from shore to shore, 


Minstrel to the People: 
III. 


Hark! ho! To the movement of men as when 
The. good shall gather on the judgment day ! 

The world is astir! The wide highway 

Has blossomed with beauty and with manly men. 
Hark! ho! Since an hundred years ago, 

*Tis the year of all years to be young once more ; 
To come to the front proud soul’d as of yore, 

In the face of men, in the sun’s full glow, 

Hark! ho! To the boom of gun and of bell, 
And the brave land answers us—All is well. 





** Come! sit by their rivers where they rest,and you 
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Shall hear them sing from the sudden canoe.” 
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IV. 


’Tis the year of all years to be young, O man! 

O man of South-land, or Alaska clan. 

When Liberty keepeth her natal day, 

"Tis a time to feast, and to kneel and to pray. 

Tis the hundredth year of the Samson’s youth ! 
Now what do you bear in your brave, hard hands, 
O men of freedom, of God, and of truth, 

From the four far corners of the uttermost lands ; 
From the ultimate West and the uttermost East, 
To grace in the tents at the world’s great feast ? 


v. 

The People: 
Why, we bring plenty, and we bring peace. 
Borne high in the hand, blown far in the air, 
And fair as that banner of stars set there, 
Are the signs we bear to the world. And these 
Are the fruits we bring to the land’s great feast. 
From the rock-built bank of the sea of the East, 
From the great gold shore of the vast West sea, 
Why, we bring love to the world, and we 
Have spread in the tents by the rivers here 
The full ripe fruits of an hundred year : 


VI. 
tipe fruits of the bough, rich fruits of the brain, 
The South red rose and the roses of snow ; 
The fruits from the mountain, the fruits from the plain, 
Red grapes of the North and Los Angelo. 
Then ores that the gnomes of the earth conceal ; 
Then iron things, and sharp things of steel ; 
Then the red-mouthed orators, men of war, 
That mounted the bastions and battle car, 
And turned to the glittering face of the foe, 
And spake, just an hundred years ago. 


Viz, 
Minstrel: 


O good, fair women, are the gifts ye bear, 

O sweet, brave men, is the feast in store, 

And all is well and the world is fair 

And a braver old world than ever before ; 

But the great, grand things of the vast West land, 
The glories that thrill and that stir the blood, 
The men of the land, the land, the flood, 

They come not borne in any man’s hand, 

Or image of them ; and of these I sing, 

And these be the gifts of the feast I bring. 


vu. 


A woodman’s mattock, his rifle, and then 

A lone, low cabin, half hidden from view ; 

Then a toil-grimed face from the bowed-down few, 
As they grappled the forest ! God, it was hard, 
That strife on the border ; but this the reward ! 
Lo ! these, O people, were the heroes when 

The battle’s edge redden’d the whole east land, 
And men held musket and plow in hand, 

And watched the furrow and watched the foe, 

The heroes ! an hundred years ago. 


IX. 


I bring from the land of flocks and of herds, 
From broad, fertile fields of measureless land, 
From lands of untamable beasts and of birds, 
From lands of the Gulf and of Rio Grande, 

The tall Texan Ranger, the mate of wild men. 
With blade in his hand he is blazing the way 

For the world to come after. He does not say, 
Nor yet quite comprehend. But finally, when 
The New World is finished, ’twill be written that he 
Was no dull worker in its destiny. 


xX. 


The Lone Star that rose from the Mexican seas, 
And rode in the morn of the tropical West 
Over gray San Jacinto, still shines in the trees, 
Where foliage is freshest, and fruits are the best. 
Here roves the Ranger. He is strong, he is free 
As the storms of the Gulf. Lo! the majesty 
Of manhood is his. The turbulent soul 

Of the Arab Sheikh, that defies control, 

How it tides and swells in this half-tamed man 
As he turns like a king or a Tartar Khan : 


The Ranger: 
**T’m one uv them fellers as fought with ole Hood. 
I reckon, by golly, yer might recoleck 
Them lean, ragged Rangers. . . . Not ’ligiously good. 
They’d cuss, and the like. So? Then I speck 
They’ve writ up a book ’bout that tussle with Hood. 


** What! you fit us ? you! Lord! Thar stood you'’ns, 
A long blue line uy blazin’ red hell. 

Then Hood gave a whoop, and down on the blue’ns; 
Then back rolled the gray’uns, then, God, sich a yell! 
And, cats and black dogs! it was hot then for you’ns. . . 














‘* We won it that day. Lord! Every blue cuss. . . 
Shucks! Let aman brag. That’s all that we’ve got. 
Yer needn’t to straddle and make sich a muss. 

The bare right to brag uv the fight that we fought, 
That’s all that we got. . . . . Thar ain’t much left to us, 


“©. . . Centennial, eh? Say! Tell’em that fight . 
W’y, uv course the rebs won. But then, don’t you see, 
No matter who won, or, or which ’uns was right, 

T’was a reg’lar ole American victory; 

And a reg’lar ole he-American fight. 


‘*Me reconstructed? Gen’ral Jackson! save us 

From men you can lick like dogs till they love you. . . . 
But thar’s the ole flag that our gran’fathers gave us, 
And, never may other flag flutter above you . 

Liquor! Well, here’s to ole Abraham . . . Davis!” 


XI. 


I bring you a lofty and a lordly fir, 

Unshorn of a limb, and mantled in moss 

And the clouds that tangle his tops acrcss, 

From the north Columbia where the cyclones stir. 
From the dark, from the edge of the world, I bring, 
High borne in heaven on her seas of air 

A wide-winged, dolorous swan to sing. 

By the cloudy capes, you may hear her, where 

She dwells in the clouds, as if riding on 

The windy waters of the Oregon. 
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“My bride my trusty rifle is, 
My babe my bowie-knife.” 


XII. 


My dark-brow’d cedars of Ochoco 

I bring you. Weird levels of shadowy land, 
Lo! endless lie upon either hand ; 

The moccasined red men come and go; 

They gallop the watered and wood-locked land 
Below white columns and cones of snow, 

That round and top-to the arch of the skies. . . 
The red man is looking his last. He dies! 
The Saxon is sheathing his knife. The plain 
Is fertile from blood, and will bloom again. 


XIil. 


I bring you, from nearest to heaven ; I bring 
From the bastion of Titans their cloud-set tents. 
O whiter indeed than the swan’s white wing, 
Mighty indeed as God’s battlements. 

The snowy cones of mine Oregon ! 

They break from the high-held crest of woods, 
They start from the terrible solitudes 

Where the dead nights lie. They do come upor 
The edge of heaven in their awful grace, 

And do make God’s portal their abiding-place. 


XIV. 


I bring you my people from the deeps of fir, 

By the wide still waters and the windy vales : 

A pastoral people of dreams and of tales, 

Of stories of wonder that thri!l and stir 

The blood as they sit by the bright cabin fire. 

See! They part the deep woods, peep forth, retire, 
Abashed, but with laughter, to the lovely breast 

Of sweet Mother Nature, as her babes, to rest. 
Come! sit by their rivers where they rest, and you 
Shall hear them sing from the sudden canoe : 
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4. ' XIX. 
**And yet I sleep with babe and bride 
Below God’s rounded wall, 
As soundly and as satisfied 
As if in guarded hall. 


‘The flames touched heaven, and then leapt through, 
And melted a star into rain till it fell 

And scattered a shower of shot as of hell, 

And sowed the land as your sowers do. 

Ay! Sowed it with death. Hist! Listen to me: 


5. The earth lay still lay in her lodge at morn, 
“‘The morn may wake to mortal strife, And the flames drew back, for the moon was born ; 
The day may lay me low; : But, oh, the plague as they rode on the sea! 
Yet I shall die with babe and wife— For the star that melted had made the gold 
Good-by—lift hands—I go !” That led the Saxon to our last stronghold.” 
XVI. XX. 


I bring from the mighty untracked domain 

The Pimo palms that fan Mexico. 

I bring you black steeds that do wheel and blow 
In clouds and unbridled along the plain. 

I bring you the ruins that wrestle with 'Time, 
The gray Casse Grande that rise sublime, 

From burning red sands where the savage roams ; 
A homeless people and peopleless homes ! 

The mild-eyed Aztec, his flocks of snow, 

His arts of three thousand years ago. 


I bring you the red man. Nay! I bring 

But the beck’ning ghosts of the warriors that were. . 
We stood on the mountain of fire. The air 

Was heavy with shadows. <A ghostly king 

Stretched forth a red hand to the peaks of snow, 
Saying, ‘‘ These are my monuments. These are mine, 
Through ages that follow, to threaten and shine 

And recall my achievements. The red man must go, 
But Shasta remains.” . . . He turned from his post, ° 
And moved down the land like a shadowy ghost. 








XXI. 
XVIII. ; : 
I bring the Sierras, where the sunlight like gold 

Despise not his story. The last of his race Sifts down through depression and high heaving wood. 
Once stood in the twilight of wood, and told Behold the Vaquero! How dashing and bold 

“ > 5 . . . 

A ghostly king Of the melting of stars and the making of gold, In his broad sombrero! The solitude 
Strelched forth a ved hand to the peaks of snow.” F 1: ‘ ; F 

As he gathered his blanket and looked in my face : Of far forked heights is broken with song, 

Oregonian sings : **In the days of my fathers, my mother, the earth, As he cheerily urges his train along. 


‘*Mi-ka ti-ka cluch-a-man, 
Ni-ka ti-ka eu-i-tan, 

Live! for life is but a span, 
Love! for love is life, O man, 
Sailing on the Oregon. 


‘‘Hi! They say they have a show. . 
Shall we rest or shall we go ? 

They have not one peak of snow 
Like yon seven in a row 

Rounding in my Oregon. 


“*Go, exhibit if you will ; 
Here, with herds on ev’ry hill, 
We will rest and feast our fill. 
Cha-co mit-lite, ni-ka til, 
Wood and wave of Oregon. 


** Wave your banners, keep your feast, 
Elder brothers of the East ; 

Here is Lethe, here is peace, 

Lands and herds and fat increase, 
Sku-kum tum-tum, Oregon. 


‘*Show your prowess, keep your feast, 
Elder brothers of the East ; 

Rest we here! Yet, sound the drum 
When the days of trouble come, 

And you shall hear from Oregon.” 














“The surly leviathan that there rides 


XV. ° The curled swift waters.” 

I bring you from regions bound round by room, Gave birth to the moon. She trembled abed, Up! up through the clouds, to the turbulent height 
The Lord of the Plains—the buffalo bull. | And men were fearful to death and fled Of the lone miners’ town. Up, up through the night 
His horns fall a-rest. He stretches his length. | In canoes to the sea. Then, after the birth, The brave mules clamber in line, and they cling, 

His high shoulders heave and his dark brows gloom. | Looking back as they rode on the sea and afar, And you hear him shout, as you hear him sing: 

His sinews are knotted. His brisket sweeps full. They saw flames leaping till they touched a star. 


His vast mane tumbles with gathering strength. 
His black eyes blaze. His swift tail snaps 

As it whips in the air. His black hoof taps ~\— 
Right light on the sand. He quivers, and he man z= 

Is shaking the earth with his majesty. 


aadliad ts ————__—_———_ 


The Muleteer sings: 

| 

“Uppa! mula! ki! chingaro! 
Senorita, monte, faro— 

Nights must be, 

But lights may burn, 

Oh, bide for me, 

For I return. 


XVI. 


I bring you the rover of the vast, lone plain. 

The skin-clad hero scarce keeps his seat 

As his steed beats the air with his black bare fect. 

He drowns his hand in his flood of mane ; 

The wild steed neighs to his mates in the wind ; 

He vaults, he plunges—the world is behind ! 

The world it is his—space, room, are his own ! 

His bright steel his sceptre—his black steed his throne ! 
The spurned dust rises, the sharp hoofs ring. 

Herides, As he rides you may hear him sing: 


“Ki! Carajo! Yaup! Camena! 
Some one’s waiting, Senorina— 
Nights must be, 

And storms must blow, 

But love fears neither 

Night nor snow.” 


XXII. 


I bring you the river of earth that divides 

The wide middle-world ; and the men thereon ; 
The surly leviathan there that rides 

The curled swift waters ; that turns upon 

His keel as a strong man turns on his heel. 

My whole soul thrills as I see the king 

At wheel or fire. _ His arms are bare. 

His breast is opened. It is black with hair 
And the smoke of battle. Behold, I bring 
This man to the feast, and I crown him king. 


The Hunter sings: 
un 
“T ride, I reign the leveled plain ; 
I chase the buffalo. 


Good-by—lI give my steed the rein, 
T ride as winds may blow. 


~ 2. 
‘“My mates are bold and bearded men,” 
My songs the tempest shrill— 
The panther screaming in the glen, 
The war-whoop on the hill. 


XXII. 


A new and black brother, half troubadour, 

A stray piece of midnight, comes grinning on deck. 
Lo! beauty and valor! The song of the shore, 
The ‘‘ Hail Columbia !” falls faint and far. 


3. 
‘*My bride my trusty rifle is, 
My babe my bowie-knife— 





Tis but a copper’s toss if this “Behold the Vaquero! How dashing and bold Le e come upon night and her sentinel star— 
Be not my last of life. In his broad sombrero !" The thousand bright banners have dimmed to a speck. 
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XXVU. 
The past is before us. Its lessons are ours ; 
The cycles roll by, and beckon, and ery— 
‘**Lo! there fell Babylon ; fell, eaten away 
With lust and luxury. Her thousand towers, 
Her temples, her gardens, are dust to-day, 
And the wild-fox burrows where her portals 
lie. 
Lo! Greece died here, devoured by strife 
Of kings she had cradled and nurtured to 
life. 
Lo! there proud Rome, in imperial flight, 
Fell down from the sun to the darkness of 
night. 


The black man has mounted a keg. From 
his throne 
He thrums his banjo. Come! let us alone. 
Ay, let us be careless! The next hundred 
year, 
> Wherever it brings us, will not bring us here: 


The Negro sings: 


‘*Gwine down to de Quaker ball, 
We white folks and de niggers all, 
Gwine to dat Centeni-awl. 
Oh, fight for de Union ! 
Chorus: 
**Gwine to dat Centeni-awl, 
Centeni-awl, Centeni-aw] ; 
Gwine to dat Centeni-awl ; 
To fight for de Union ! 


XXVIII. 
Oh, let us live pure in the flush-tide of life ; 
Be patient in valor as the solemn years roll. 
Oh, let us not strive too much in the strife, 
But bridle ambition and invoke control. 
Come, turn us from luxury, dash down the 
wine, 
And walk by the waters. So live, that men 
Who shall stand where we stand, in the foot- 
prints of Penn, 
By the same broad city, in the same sun- 
shine, 
Shall say of us all, just a century hence, 
«They were worthy, indeed, the inherit- 


f the day. Price 20 Gents. 
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** Don’t know jis whot it’s all about, \ ~ YANN 
se gwine down to see ’em out, \ “ny ay, 
For I kin shake a heel an’ shout. 4 
Oh, fight for de Union ! 


‘* Hat an’ boots I’se gwine down 
To dat ole Pensi-quaker town, 
An’ camp upon de battle-groun’, 
Oh, fight for de Union! 





Bully boy, wid hat bent in, ance.” ? 
Lots o’ time an’ lots o’ tin > 
rapt tgs es Hess Oras 
Shoutin’ for de flag dat win, pe ey ee ee 
he 


Oh, fight for de Union ! 
The grass is green on Bunker hill, 


The waters sweet in Brandywine ; 
The sword sleeps in the scabbard still, 

The farmer keeps his flock and vine ; 
Then, who would mar the scene to-day 

With vaunt of battle-field or fray ? 


2. 
The brave corn lifts in regiments 
Ten thousand sabres in the sun ; 
The ricks replace the battle-tents, 
The bannered tassels toss and run. 


‘* Stoga boots an’ stove-pipe hat, 
Standin’ collar, an’ plenty o’ dat ; 
Sweet potatoes an ’possum fat, 


Oh, fight for de Union!” 


XXPy. 


From the salt-flood floors of the Golden 
Gate, 

Where the sea shows his teeth like a 
dog in wait, 





[ —— for Commerce a handful of “We are battling with the gnomes, The neighing steed, the bugle’s blast, 
= @ have grippec me é 7h g.7? The ‘j f the 

PPC Oa datetime We have gripped them in their homes These be but stories of the past. 

Have sifted from cafion and gorge and glen. Miners sing: 3. 

In this was she nourished—grown tall and free, The earth has healed her wounded breast, 

Till her ships went forth to the farthermost land, 1. The cannons plow the field no more ; 

And girdled the earth with golden estate, **TIn the earth and underground, The heroes rest! Oh, let them rest 

And made or unmade the monarchs to be, Full a half a mile below, In peace along the peaceful shore! 

From the gold of the sand by the vast West sea. Where the days may never come, They fought for peace, for peace they fell ; 
Where the nights may never go, They sleep in peace, and all is well. 
Where the smoky gnomes are found 4 


Just a level mile below 


ae : ay We are moleing through the ground. The fields forget the battles fought, 


The trenches wave in golden grain : 


2. Shall we neglect the lessons taught 
‘‘We are marching underground, And tear the wounds agape again ? 
Full a hundred thousand strong ; Sweet Mother Nature, nurse the land, 
You may hear our armor sound, And heal her wounds with gentle hand. 


You may hear our battle-song. 
There is clash of pick and tine, 
There is movement in the mine, 
We are marching underground. 


5. 
Lo! peace on earth. Lo! flock and fold, 
Lo ! rich abundance, fat increase, 
And valleys clad in sheen of gold. 





Isabella the Second of Spain and-her Times”—profusely illustrated. The cheapest and most entertaining Mag 


3. Oh, rise and sing a song of peace ! 
‘We are fighting underground. For Theseus roams the land no more, 
Now a thud, a smell of powder— And Janus rests with rusted door. 


46 
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Louder now, and—louder, louder ! 
Till the deeps be deaf with sound. 
We are battling with the gnomes, 

We have gripped them in their homes, 
We are bleeding underground. 






4, 
**We shall conquer underground, 
We shall pillage castle, palace, 
We shall plunder plate and chalice, 
Where the busy gnomes abound ; 
We shall rise with shouts of joy, 
We shall come, like Greeks from Troy, 
From the battle underground.” 


Oraior to the People: 
XXVI. 
Oh, wondrous the wealth, prodigious the 
powers ! 
Unbound the dominion, and matehless the 
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“A new and black brother, half troubadour, 























: in ae higher eer love ! 
A siray piece of midnight comes grinning on deck, And this the inheritance! This, then, is 
ours ; 
Xxv. | Reached down, as yon stars are reached 
down, from above. 
Lo! rock-rent Nevada! The heaved land is sown | Then rise in your places. Rise up! Let us 
With cinder and boulders. ’Tis the torn battle-field | take 
Of the Titans of Saturn. Here iell the shield A great oath together as we gather us 
Embossed in chased silver. Yonder was thrown here, 
The gold-headed javelin... Hark! Engine and wheel! At tie end and beginning of an hundred 
Behold! from yon chimneys roll columns of smoke. year, 
The furnaces gleam. You may hear the stroke, For the love of Freedom, for Liberty’s 
The clashing and clanging of pick and of steel— sake— ; 
The steel in the heart of the ribb’d earth hurled, To hand the Republic on down, undefiled, | a ———— = 5 ik 
And a song sounds up from the deeps of the world : As we have received it, from father to child. “Lo! peace on earth.” 





